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We give as a frontispiece to this number of the Magazine a street view in Tokio, or 
Yeddo as formerly called, the capital of Japan. The scene is characteristic. As in 
nearly all Eastern cities, from lack of sidewalks and absence of carriages drawn by 
horses, the people throng the street itself. Here you see men hurrying on foot, an 
official on horseback, a sedan-chair or man-carriage in the foreground, while the peculiar 
signs of stores and tradesmen are seen projecting on either side. 

Tokio is a large and important city, a few miles from Yokohama, the great seaport of 
Japan, with which it is connected by rail. Several missionaries of different denomina- 
tions are laboring here, among them Mr. and Mrs. Arthur and Miss Kidder of our own 
Board, 

We have just received the following beautiful lines from one whose Muse never sung 
under a diviner inspiration. 


[oRIGINAL.] 


JAPAN. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


Tue ruling voice has spoken, To bungalows are thronging. 


Like music heard afar, Alike the low and high, 
Bidding the bars be broken, With eyes upturned and longing: 
The gates to stand ajar ; To pierce the opening sky. 
That Truth may freely enter, 
And souls from slumber wake, The Shintoo faith is losing 
E’en at the darkest centre, Its strength like crumbling clay, 
Where day begins to break. Its votaries wisely choosing. 
To cast their gods away. 
Old Tokio, seat of glory, Their shrines, no more respected, . 
And Japan’s central sway, All pious reverence lack, 
Now hears the “ old, old story,” And lie o’erturned, neglected, . 
Nor turns her ear away. By every beaten track. 
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By streams long darkly flowing, Let prayer to Him, the giver 
Which toppling temples line, Of every grace below, 
The hand of faith is sowing Ascend, till every river 
The seeds of life divine. In thit far land shall flow 


The stubborn billows, parted To tunes of gospel gladness, 
As once was Jordan’s wave, A million lips that swell, 

Have hailed the joyful-hearted And fled is sin-wrought sadness 
To their baptismal grave. From hill and plain and dell. 


HOW MUCH DOES MY CONSECRATION MEAN? 


“Must the Son of God submit to a life of unparalleled sacrifice and self-denial, to 
lay the foundation for man’s salvation? Must his apostles and their fellow-disciples 
part with their ease and their comfort, their honor and their goods, their friends and 
the endearments of home, and expose their lives to toil and peril and death, that they 
might obey the command of their Saviour; and can we, under the same obligations, 
and with the same work before us, do our du‘y, without the inconvenience of self- 
denial? The time will come, we doubt not, when the candidate for church-membership, 
as he takes the vows of God upon him, will renounce the world as his portion. He will 
not only give up his soul to Christ, and his body to the resurrection of the just, but he 
will give to God his time, his talents, his friends, his influence, his property, his entire 
all. These he will hold and employ for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Entire consecration to God will be in his heart ; and he will seal it upon the altar, before 
angels and men. Does any church-member shrink from this? It is the very standard 
of the gospel.” 

These sentences, so in harmony with the demands of the word of God, and so com- 
prehensive in their meaning, we cull from an article on “ Zhe Economy of Christian 
Missions as Developed in the Apostolic Age,” which we find published in Vol. I. of “ The 
Literary and Theological Review,” issued in 1834. The writer is Rev. Horatio Bard- 
well, formerly a missionary to India, under the Board of Commissioners. Mr. Bardwell, 
in this same article, speaking of the missionary spirit of the Christian Church in the 
apostolic age, asks, “Is it so at the present day? Is it the fact, that the members of 
our churches generally consider their profession as binding them to do ad in their power 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom through the world? The question with us is not, 
What is it in.our fower to do for the salvation of the world, but, What can we conveniently 
do? We profess a willingness to pray and contribute for this object, as far as we can with 
convenience to ourselves and our families. But we do not Zve for it. It is not the lead- 
ing purpose of our hearts. Oh, how unlike the standard of afostolic piety! How 
unlike the spirit of our divine Master! ” 

Before we can hope to have the great enterprise of missions adequately sustained, 
there must first be established in Christian churches, a deeper-toned piety, a purer type 
“of religious consecration, a more scriptural view of religious surrender and service. 
The revivals current in the land for some years do not seem to add any thing to the 
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churches in the shape of missionary zeal and effort. We read of scores and hundreds 
being added to some church that is a contributor to the work of missions ; and, on con- 
sulting the books of the mission treasury, find that same church giving no more, and in 
some cases giving J/ess, for the spread of the gospel. And we wait in vain for the 
numerical increase of such a church to grow into a spiritual, working, giving force. The 
years roll on; and that church does no more, it may be does even less than formerly, to 
spread the gospel beyond its own narrow and crowded limits. There is here, at some 
point, a radical defect. Either the revival has been a spurious production, begotten under 
spurious doctrines and false methods ; or the principles of true piety and Christian 
activity have not been inculcated and impressed upon the minds of the young converts, 
so as to make the numerical increase a working, aggressive, evangelizing force in the 
church. 

We are heartily sick of the talking and writing, so much of which we have nowa- 
days, about “entire consecration,” the “higher life,” the “life of faith,” the “rest of 
assurance,” and other like phraseology, proceeding from those who either wholly ignore 
or slightly regard the claims of God upon the time, talents, energies, and possessions 
of his people. Men, whether they be ministers or merchants, only trifle with the truth 
of an entire consecration, who inculcate and profess to experience that truth, but who 
are hoarding and hugging the wealth of this world, while the claims of Christ’s own 
great commission and the wants of perishing millions are all unheeded, or responded to 
with the merest driblets of sympathy and of money. It is high time that this matter 
were faithfully dealt with, and that the thin covering were.torn from such religious pre- 
tension, 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE MALAYS. 
BY REV. WILLIAM DEAN, D.D., OF BANGKOK, SIAM. 


SINGAPORE, THE COMMERCIAL EMPORIUM OF 
THE EASTERN SEAS, 


the interior of the Malayan peninsula, where 
they live without clothing or a fixed habitation, 
and sleep on the trees of the jungle. They 


AsouT 1° north of the equatorial line, and 
104° east from the meridian of London, is 
Singapore. This Malayan island is twenty- 
five miles long, and fourteen miles broad, pre- 
senting a beautiful picture of hill and dale, 
covered still in part with primeval forest trees, 
emulating in growth Californian greatness, 
with its hills rising to the height of two or 
three hundred feet, and the summits of many 
of them crowned with European dwellings, 
and adorned with all the varieties of tropical 
fruits and flowers. Though this beautiful 
island may not, as some suppose, have been 
the earliest residence of our first parents, still, 
from its natural attractions, it is worthy to 
have been the home of the unfallen pair. The 
aborigines of the island have wandered into 


were first driven from Singapore by Malays 
who came from Sumatra, A.D. 1160, and 
planted a colony on the island, which they 
called Singhapura. 

These colonists were afterwards expelled by 
the Javanese, who took possession of the 
island in 1252. In the estimation of Cameron, 
who is good authority in all matters connected 
with the Straits, the Javanese did not prosper 
here ; and, after a century or so, “they aban- 
doned the island, leaving it to the occupancy 
of a few fishermen and gardeners.” In this 
condition it remained till about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the Malays, who 
had been disturbed in their quiet possession 
of Malacca by the Portuguese, returned to 
Singapore, and founded the kingdom of Johore 
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in 1512. About three hundred years after that 
time, Sir Stamford Raffles founded a British 
settlement at Singapore, which has since be- 
come the commercial emporium of these east- 
ern seas, the connecting link between India 
and China, and the dwelling-place of enter- 
prising men from almost every nation of the 
world. The population of Singapore is esti- 
mated at 120,000, — Chinese, 80,000; Malays, 
15.000; Indiamen, 14,500; other Asiatics, 
6,500; Eurasians,} 3,000; Europeans, 1,000. 
This is in addition to the marine and military 
changing population, and the constant tide of 
passengers to and from Europe, India, and 
China, and all the surrounding countries. The 
arrival and departure of steamers is almost 
daily signalized on the flagstaff on the top of 
Government Hill; and these signals can be 
read by the people of the town and the resi- 
dents onthe surrounding hills. Besides these 
steamboats, a multitude of European ships and 
native vessels throng the harbor of Singapore, 
exchanging European fabrics for Asiatic pro- 
ductions. Among the latter are gambier, tin, 
sago, tapioca, pepper, tortoise-shell, gutta- 
percha, nutmegs, mace, camphor, gum-elastic, 
coffee, sapan-wood, stick-lac, birds’ nests, betel- 
nut. The imports and exports during the last 
year probably exceed twenty million pounds 
sterling. 


SCHOOLS. 


Soon after the settlement of the colony, an 
institution of learning was established, called 
the Raffles Institute, after the name of its 
founder, Sir Stamford Raffles. This school, 
under a competent faculty of teachers, has 
since continued, with increasing success, to 
furnish to various classes of Europeans and 
Asiatics an academic education, both in the 
English and vernacular languages. It is now 
numerously attended by the children of 
Europeans, Chinese, Malays, and the people 
from India, and has proved a boon to the 
youth of all classes, a monument to the 
sagacity of its illustrious founder, and the 
benevolence of an enlightened Government. 
Other schools of a less prominent character 
have been established in Singapore, both by 
Protestants and Catholics; and during the last 
year the Government has organized schools 


1 Eurasians are of mixed parentage, — European fathers 
and Asiatic mothers: hence Europe-Asians, or, for short, 
Eurasians. — Ed. Mag. 
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for the Chinese youth to learn both English 
and Chinese under the superintendence of a 
Christian gentleman who was once connected 
with Protestant missions, and who has the 
prospect of great usefulness in his present 
employment. 


EARLY MISSION-WORK. 


Singapore has also been occupied by the 
English and American missionary societies, 
The Rev. Ira Tracy, in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Board, commenced a mission there for 
the Chinese in 1833, the year in which his 
classmates Lyman and Munson made their 
fatal attempt to evangelize the cannibals of 
Sumatra. Mr. Tracy was followed by Dickin- 
son, Hop:;, Trevelly, North, and others, who 
opened schools and chapels both tor Chinese 
and Malays ; but their mission was afterwards 
abandoned, not for the want of promising 
success, but for want of faith and perseverance. 
Samuel Milton, under the patronage of the 
London Missionary Society, when the British 
flag was hoisted at Singapore in 1819, pro- 
ceeded to establish a mission for the Chinese 
there. He was succeeded bya line of laborers 
from that society who continued till 1844, 
when they abandoned their missions in 
Batavia and the Straits, and removed all their 
Chinese-speaking missionaries to China. At 
that time the Rev. Benjamin P. Keasberry 
was in the service of the London Missionary 
Society, and the only man then in Singapore 
devoted to missionary work among the 
Malays. 

Mr. Keasberry, after completing his educa- 
tion, left America unconnected with any mis- 
sionary society; but on reaching Singapore he 
came under the protection of the American 
Board. When that society abandoned the 
Straits, as a missionary field, he joined the 
London Missionary Society; and, when the 
London Society gave up their missions in 
the Straits, Mr. Keasberry was again left to 
his own resources for support. But the results 
of that abandonment were not measured by 
the embarrassment of an individual laborer, but 
they bore in a far more serious manner upon the 
destinies of the people thus forsaken. When 
the directors of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety resolved to give up a promising mission 
established in 1827 by their agents, Rev. 
Messrs. Beighton and Dyer, at Penang, trans- 
plant the Anglo-Chinese College founded in 
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1815 by Morrison and Milne at Malacca, and 
pluck up the mission planted in 1818 by Milton 
and his coadjutors at Singapore, and remove 
the whole to China, some were filled with rap- 
ture at the grandeur of the plan, while others 
mourned over the spoils and romance of the 
enterprise. 

These early missions were started at great 
expense of money and toil. I recollect, on 
landing at Penang in 1834, of asking the Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, afterwards one of the best Chinese 
scholars we have ever had among the mission- 
aries, what success he met in his missionary 
work. His response was, “I had been preach- 
ing in Chinese four years when I found that 
I was not understood by the people; then I 
closed my chapels, and renewed my study of 
the language.” This may indicate that it is no 
easy matter to require a knowledge of the 
local language and habits of the people, and 
to lay deep and broad foundations for a Chris- 
tian superstructure on heathen soil. When 
that labor in laying foundations is abandoned, 
or the half-reared walls are !eft in ruins, the 
hopes of labors blasted, and multitudes just 
being lifted from the pit of paganism left to 
fall to perdition, it becomes a serious affair. 


A MALAYSIAN MT. ZION. 


Mr. Keasberry, having an exellent knowledge 
of the Malayan language, but ignorant of Chi- 
nese, did not feel himself at liberty to leave a 
place where he was already prepared to labor, 
and go to a people whose language he had yet 
tolearn. Consequently, he was left unaided by 
any society, the sole Protestant missionary to 
the tribes of the Malayan States, trusting alone 
to his personal resources and the promises of 
his God. His condition attracted the attention 
of a gentleman high in the colonial govern- 
ment, who placed at his disposal a beautiful 
hill, containing fourteen acres of ground in its 
tropical wildness, and situated a mile from 
town. This hill, Mr. Keasberry accepted in 
the name of the Lord, and, bowing upon his 
knees, consecrated it to his service, and gave 
it the name of “Mount Zion.” On this 
summit, rising two hundred feet above the 
surrounding plain, he began at once to clear 
away the jungle, and built a small bungalow to 
be occupied by a native who was to aid him in 
the work of his mission. Afterward the entire 


hill was cleared, and planted with the various 
tropical fruit-trees ; and now may be seen there, 
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in healthy growth and fruit-bearing, the mango, 
mangosteen, bread-fruit, cocoanut, coffee, cin- 
namon, pepper, nutmeg, cloves, cardamoms, 
vanilla, papia, India-rubber, rambutans, laichis, 
and all the varieties of the beautiful and fra- 
grant tropical flowers. 

On this hill have also been erected a commo- 
dious dwelling of two stories, for many years 
occupied by Mr. Keasberry and his numerous 
family, and a commodious bungalow of one 
story for the accommodation of travelling mis- 
sionaries and other Christian guests; and that 
bungalow is seldom empty, from the opening to 
the close of the year; and Mr. Keasberry is 
seldom without a guest from different parts of 
the world, who may stop there for a night or a 
month, according to their convenience, and find 
the hospitalities of the family never flag. 

In addition to these dwellings, Mount Zion 
has also buildings fora girls’ school, a boys’ 
boarding-school, and a lithographic press. The 
lithographic art was learned by Mr. Keasberry 
in his youth; and this press has furnished 
much beautiful work, together with instruction 
to many a youth, and aided in the support of 
his family. The girls’ school was for many 
years under his personal superintendence, and 


_ the boys’ school has long flourished under the 


care of his son. These schools have enjoyed 
the patronage of the local government and 
an appreciative mercantile community. And 
among the pupils may be numbered the rajah 
of Johore, and many men holding important 
offices under the English Government, and act- 
ing as clerks and cashiers in banks and com- 
mercial houses. In addition to the lithographic 
press, Mr. Keasberry has long had under his 
control the mission press, located in town, 
where Christian tracts and the Scriptures have 
been printed, and where every variety of job- 
work has been executed, employing ten or 
fifteen men, and contributing to the support of 
his family and the general expenses of his 
missionary work. He built by subscription a 
good mission-chapel in town ; where for years 
he has preached every sabbath in Malay toa 
large congregation of men and women, and 
where he has gathered a church of more than 
forty members. 

Besides these sabbath services, he has reg- 
ularly met the people for an evening lecture 
during the week, and on the first Monday 
evening for the monthly concert of prayer. 
At these last-mentioned services, other clergy- 
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men have been called in to share a part in the . 


exercises ; and these seasons have always been 
profitable to the congregation, and often of 
much interest to travelling friends who have 
tarried with them fora night. From this chapel, 
at the monthly concert of prayer, our friend 
received his translation to heaven. 


MEMORIAL SKETCH. 


The Rev. Benjamin Peach Keasberry, the 
subject of this memorial, was born at Hydrabad, 
British India, Oct. 30, 1811. His father was 
an English colonel in the Indian army; and 
soon after the birth of this son, he was ordered 
to Java, then in possession of the English, 
and appointed resident of Tagal, where he 
died in 1814. Mr. Keasberry’s mother was a 
Danish lady ; and her grandfather Baithaupt 
was a missionary in Tranquebar, associated 
with Swartz. After the death of Col. Keas- 
berry, his widow married Mr. Davidson ; and 
his son was sent to school, first to the Isle of 
France, then to Madras, and afterward to 
America. He finished his education at Ando- 
ver, and in 1818 sailed from New York to 
China in the ship “ Morrison,’’ in company 
with Dr. David Abeel. From China he imme- 
diately proceeded to Singapore, the scene of 
his life-work for the Malays. To that work he 
brought rare qualifications, and in it combined 
the translation of portions of the Bible, the 
preparation and printing of various Christian 
tracts, teaching the youth, and preaching the 
gospel to the heathen and Mahommedan 
inhabitants of Singapore. 
and kind words rendered him accessible by all ; 
and his generous nature and perfect command 
of the Malay language made him the confidant 
and counsellor of many. His sympathy and 
kind words dried many a mourner’s tears, and 
led them out of sorrow and difficulties into 
hope and new energies of life., His help 
ended not with mere sympathy and kind words ; 
but his hands often drew from a scanty purse 
pecuniary aid for the needy, which relieved 
their present embarrassments, and restored 
them to the means of a livelihood. His name 
was known and his praises sung by all classes 
of people in Singapore; so that at his funeral, 
the most numerously attended of any one ever 
known in the colony, the natives compelled the 
Europeans to allow them to carry his remains 
to the grave, though at a long distance from 
his late dwelling-place. 
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Mr. Keasberry’s first wife was the daughter 
of Mr. Worth of Brooklyn, N.Y. She left 
him two daughters,— ene the wife of James 
Meldrum, Esq., long associated with the rajah 
of Johore, the other married the Rev. I. C, 
Ince of the English Church in India. His 
present widow is the daughter of the late 
Robert Scott, Esq., a merchant in Batavia, by 
whom he leaves seven sons and five daughters, 
who mourn the loss of their honored father, 
and cheer the loneliness of their judicious and 
most estimable mother. We may be par- 
doned for introducing here an extract from one 
of her letters. 

“The Lord has been very good to me in 
raising up so many friends in this my sudden 
bereavement. Never having been separated 
from my sainted husband for more than a 
week or two at a time, I do now so miss him! 
Yet I cannot but feel that it was a glorious 
translation for him to be called away while 
standing up preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ’s love. We have seen many dark 
days, and often knew not where to look for 
help; but my dear one looked up to God, and 
found him his great support all through, and 
went on in his Master’s work to the end. He 
was indeed faithful to the end ; and how happy 
he isnow! My husband had strong faith in 
God the Father ; and he has indeed wonderfully 
supported us; and I feel sure he will still sup- 
port us if we put our trust in-him at all times. 
My dear husband was taken in the midst of 
his Master’s work. Such a sudden death I 
have never seen. At our last missionary 
prayer-meeting, he was reading about the con- 
version of a Mohammedan in Upper India; 
and while reading, he had an attack of heart- 
disease, from which he had long suffered. He 
dropped the pamphlet, and began relating 
about one of his own school-boys, who had 
while in England become a Christian, but 
when he returned he could not withstand the 
opposition from his wife and mother, and 
then again became a Mohammedan. My hus- 
band’s last words were, ‘ But J know the time 
is not far distant when God will incline the 
hearts of the poor deluded Mohammedans to 
trust to Fesus as their only Saviour” There 
was a pause: he turned very pale ; and, while 
standing in front of the pulpit, he felt back 
against the pulpit, and then sank into his chair. 
We all rushed to him. I poured water upon 
his head, but his spirit must have fled before 
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he fell. Oh, it was so sudden! I know he is 
now in the arms of Jesus, and his works will 

follow him. It seems to me that his last words 

are to be prophetic in the case of many of his 

grown-up pupils, who know so much of truth, 
et keep so far from God. 

“ The Lord Jesus is my trust and consolation 
inthis sad and sudden bereavement ; but there 
is such a blank in the heuse! There is one 
thing I should like your advice about, Dr. 
Dean ; and that is, the Maha Rajah of Johore 
(who was once Mr. Keasberry’s pupil) wishes 
to erect a monument over my inusband’s tomb. 
Should I give my consent to it, or not? Very 
likely our native Christians, who are mostly 
poor, would like todo it. They might per- 
haps erecta tablet in our church. What would 
you advise ?” 

The rajah will doubtless enjoy his wish to 
erect a monument to the memory of his vener- 
ated teacher; and the native Christians may 
also have the privilege to place a tablet in 
their church inscribed to the name of him who 
taught them the first lessons in the school of 
Christ; while multitudes of Europeans and 
Asiatics of various languages will have his 
name inscribed on the tablet of their hearts 
in uneffaceable memory. 

The last letter we received from him was 
dated Mission Press, Singapore, Aug. 19, 1875. 
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Dr. Dean, My Dear Friend,—We are truly glad to 
hear that your dear daughter and son-in-law are with you. 
Can you not prevail upon them to remain with you, and help 
forward the work begun so long ago, and so patiently and per- 
severingly continued, for which now in your old age you are 
reaping the fruits. I trust your society, after perusing your 
last reports, may be led to reconsider the matter, and be per- 
suaded to allow Mr. Goddard to be your future colleague. 
We are in good health at Mount Zion, and trust this may find 
you all well. With much esteem and Christian regards, 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
B. P. KeasBerry. 


Mr. Keasberry, by personal experience, was 
prepared to appreciate the importance of sus- 
taining missions long since planted, which still 
gave promise of producing fruit. He saw 
with painful solicitude the results of his own 
missionary labors for thirty-seven years at 
Singapore, about to be left with no human 
provision to gather in the harvest, and carry 
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forward the work. He had a promising church 
of forty members, who spoke the Malayan lan- 
guage, still surviving the numbers he had led 
to Christ, and whom God had taken to glory ; 
and he had also, near the centre of the Island, 
a Chinese church under his care, and enjoying 
the ministrations of a Chinese preacher, and a 
numerous company of his former pupils, who 
had learned from his lips the first lesson of 
Christianity, besides thirty or forty youth now 
in his school, daily receiving instruction in lit- 
erature and religion, and on the sabbath con- 
stituting a part of his worshipping congrega- 
tion at the chapel. These all to be left at his 
death — which from his advanced years, and 
known disease of the heart, might occur at any 
moment —as sheep without a shepherd. His 
prayers, always fervent, had grown into strong 
cries and tears for some one to carry forward 
the work in which he had so long and so faith- 
fully toiled. His prayers for this sometimes 
amounted to an agony. 

After such a life, God chose a fitting time 
and place in which to end it. At the very 
stand where he had for so many years pro- 
claimed the glorious gospel of the blessed God 
to the Gentiles, on the very occasion on which 
the living redeemed of all lands were engaged 
in one heart, with the one prayer Zhy kingdom 
come, while uttering the words of exultant hope 
and Christian triumph, with a countenance 
radiant with heavenly joy, he went up. He did 
not die—he was translated. And while the 
astonished wife and children flew to his rescue, 
as if to hold him back from his upward flight 
by the skirts of his garments, the awe-struck 
disciples and worshipping congregation seemed 
by open mouth and wondering eyes to repeat 
the words of Elisha, “ My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen there- 
of.”? 


BENJAMIN PEACH KEASBERRY. 
THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS A MISSIONARY TO THE 
MALAYS, 

BORN AT HYDERABAD, BRITISH INDIA, OCT. 30, 1811. 


DIED WHILE PREACHING IN HIS CHAPEL AT SINGAPORE. 
13TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
Aged 64 Years. 
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MISSIONARY MEMORIES OF THREESCORE. 


BY MRS. ETHEL S. CUSTAR. 


MR. AND MRS. WADE. 


ALL who remember the return visit of Mr. 
and Mrs, Wade with the Karen and Burman 
converts, to Boston, will remember also her 
peculiar mission to the women of the Ameri- 
can churches. The so-called “ Reformers” 
are cast into the deepest shades by the pure 
and holy zeal of the devoted missionary, MRs. 
Wane. She came with the Bible in her hand, 
a woman, speaking to women only. She held 
up the sins of worldliness and fashionable 
attire, as the word of God describes them, and 
pleaded most eloquently with “the daughters 
of Zion” to obey the teachings of their divine 
Father and Lord. She did not ignore neat- 
ness nor taste nor gracefulness of attire, but 
condemned, in the spirit of the gospel, undue 
attention to dress, excess of fashion, costli- 
ness of garments, and the wearing of jewelry ; 
and such follies were very small when she was 
here, to what they have been since, especially 
what they are now. If her influence was 
measured by the results, it must have been 
very great and extensive. I have not now the 
little tract she wrote, and which was printed 
and circulated largely ; but I remember the 
tone and spirit of its pages. 

There was certainly a deep conviction in 
the minds of many, that the things she de- 
nounced were wholly inconsistent with the 
profession of women seeking to honor Christ. 
Many altered their garments, much finery was 
laid aside, and costly jewelry was sold, or cast 
into the mission-box. Old jewels, the family 
relics of bygone days, were drawn from their 
hiding-places, and consecrated to the cause of 
missions. I confess to a feeling of regret and 
reluctance, when it was decided I nevermore 
should look on ornaments valued for their 
beauty and their associations with the past. 
I had not then learned to give up all for 
Christ, but was compelled to submit to those 
who were in earnest in endeavoring to help 
forward the work of saving souls. 

Mrs. Wade’s appearance was neither awk- 
ward nor untidy. It was neat, plain, yet 
graceful, and becoming a woman professing 


godliness. She was dignified, grave, and 
enthusiastic in her mission, but attractive to 
all in public or in private. Few women have 
done more good in the church and in the 
world than this faithful missionary. What 
would she say, were she here, to once again 
enter our churches, and find them filled with 
the extremest displays of the dressmaker and 
milliner ? 

Depend upon it, the world will never be 
saved till these inconsistencies are done away, 
The subject is fully understood: enough has 
been spoken and written; and every woman 
who reads her Bible knows there must be a 
waking, a gathering of the forces of moral 
courage, a wide-spread spirit of self-denial, 
before women can stand clear in these matters 
before the Judge. 

When I was a very little girl, it was my 
ambition to own a spangled fan. 1 made 
many efforts to obtain my wish, which was 
denied me. I wanted to carry it to church. 
I was told, if I did, “ little girls would be look- 
ing at my fan instead of the minister.” So I 
made the promise never to take it to “ meet- 
ing,” and thereby gained it. How would this 
logic suit our little girls of to-day? I was 
taught always, from childhood upwards, that 
the house of God was not the place to wear 
finery or trinkets, that real dadies did not 
display such things there nor on the streets: 
they were reserved for parlor-parties and gay 
occasions ; and the sentiment remains with me 
yet. 

Of Mr. Wade, I remember little. I was 
more interested in the Burman and Karen 
who had come with him. Their complexions 
were different, one being considerably darker 
than the other. Both wore the black robes 
and white turbans which were their native 
costume; but there was some difference in 
the form and arrangement of each. I had 
their portraits ; but fire consumed them, and 
every other memorial of those days, with 
books and most valuable correspondence: so 
that now memory is all I have to aid me. 

One thing I remember, as a touch of human 
nature. These heathen converts complained, 
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they did not like to be stared at so. “’ Meri- 
ky folks good, kind ; but all ook so! We go 
in street-—oh, so much cyes!” They were 
sensitive, these poor foreigners, and felt the 
rudeness of ill-manners as keenly as those who 
were cultivated. 

Their visit was beneficial to themselves and 
tothechurches. The kindness they met, the 
‘jnterest felt in them, and attentions shown, 
were passports to the favor of their own 
people ever afterwards. Witnessing what they 
did of Christianity and civilization here, they 
were more impressed with the blessed nature 
of the gospel. They detected our inconsist- 
encies; and their plain, truthful remarks often 
did good, and roused many to think, to watch, 
to pray. 

When Mr. Wade addressed the crowded 
audiences gathered to hear tidings from the 
heathen world, these converts were seated one 
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at each side. When desired, they rose and 
spoke with a most touching pathos of the 
darkness which had clouded their younger 
years, and of the light which had shone upon 
their souls since they had been made anew 
in Christ Jesus, and how grateful they were 
to Christians for sending the missionaries, 
how they loved Mr. and Mrs. Wade. Mr. 
Wade interpreted as they spoke. 

These natives were learned in their own 
country: they soon acquired our language, 
and, I think, were preachers of distinction for 
years after they went home. More full ac- 


counts of them, and of that visit, will be 
found in the Baptist magazines of that time. 

If our young people compare these scenes 
with some of those they see in these times, 
they will learn to appreciate the work of those 
who labored when their parents were like 
themselves. 


HOW THE WORK OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS BEGAN AMONG 


THE KARENS. 


THERE is a tradition showing the connec- 
ion of white foreigners with the hopes of the 
Karens : — 

“ The Elders commanded us and said: 

The White Foreigners have the word of God. 
The White Foreigners, the sons of God, 
They go on from power to power. 

The White Foreigners, the sons of God, 
God’s word they inherit. 

The White Foreigners, the sons of God indeed, 
From the beginning held the word of God. 
The White Foreigners, whom God hath led, 
Have indeed been blest of God. 

A Book God with a firm hand wrote, ° 

He sent the White Foreigner to deliver ; 

A Book with a steady hand God wrote, 

He sent his servants to give it to us. 

God wrote a Book with paper and ink ; 

He said, Distribute it to every one.’? 


That the Karens had, at some time in their 
history, a book which they afterwards lost, is a 
fact referred to in many of their traditions. 
What the book contained, or in what way it 
was lost, is not so easy a matter to settle. 
That the book should be lost under the cir- 
cumstances in which the people have been 
placed, is not wonderful; nor would it be won- 
derful if it contained the traditions, which they 
have retained so fresh and unaltered, of the 
first events of human history. 


The gospel was not introduced to the 
Karens till 1827-8. Up to that time, so far as 
any record has been preserved, they were un- 
known to Europeans. Their own traditions 
and myths, however, show that they had been 
known to “white foreigners,” and had been 
treated by them in a very friendly manner, and 
had been led by this treatment to expect great 
things from these foreigners. Although it | 
would be easy to conjecture that most of the 
foreigners had been Portuguese and Spaniards, 
yet, from the fact that an English prayer-book 
was found among them at Tavoy, it is quite 
certain that they had seen Englishmen. It is 
also clear that the impressions made on their 
minds were made by those who loved the Bible, 
and believed in its use among the common 
people. This impression would not have been 
been produced by any other people but the 
English, whose coming in after-years fulfilled 
these prophetic hopes. 

We subjoin a record of the first visit made 
to a Karen village by a missionary. 

Ko-Myat Kyan, a Burman who lived under 
the Burman rule, being a tax-gatherer among 
the Karens in the Martaban province, had been 
converted to Christianity. He had been led 
in a most remarkable manner through Budd- 
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hism, Mohammedanism, and Romanism, seek- 
ing light where none could be found, with soul 
oppressed with the bondage of sin and dark- 
ness, and longing to be free. The ray of light 
which disturbed him, and revealed his sin and 
darkness to himself at first, had been received 
from his knowledge of the Karen traditions of 
God. He had spent many years in wandering 
from place to place, and in other efforts pre- 

‘scribed to him by every priesthood on the 
coast, including those of Brahminism, but had 
found no peace, no light, no gladness of heart, 
till the whole burst upon him from the face of 
the Lord Jesus and his perfect Word of 
truth. He found the traditional God of the 
Karens, whose light in a feeble ray had shone 
upon him in his bitter darkness, and disturbed 
him ; he found the God of the Bible, the dear 
Saviour, and the Holy Ghost. He became a 
man of prayer. All night, till overtaken by 
the break of day, has he been known to spend 
in prayer to God; and he was known to seek 
every opportunity when engaged in work, to 
spend a time in secret prayer. When convert- 
ed, and “it was well with him,” he remem- 
bered the Karens, and persuaded the mission- 
aries to visit them. His faith, as well as his 
knowledge of that people, their traditions and 
their expectations, made him confident that 
the Karens would receive the gospel. Dr. 
Wade, who had then been buta short time in 
the country, went with Ko-Myat Kyan to visit 
a Karen village; and we give the record in his 
own words : — 

“After his conversion, Ko-Myat Kyan’s 
mind reverted to the Karens with the deepest 
interest ; and he often assured us that they 
would receive the gospel much more readily 
than the Burmans. My impressions on this 
point were so strong, that, with the advice of 
Dr. Judson, I set out with him (Ko-Myat 
Kyan) and two or three other Burman converts 
to visit a Karen village. . . . On our arrival, 
every man, woman, and child had deserted 
their dwellings, and hid themselves in the jun- 
gle.” After some hours “one or two came 
back. Ko-Myat Kyan told them that we had 
come to tell them about the true God and the 
way of salvation. ‘Oh! is that your object?’ 
they replied. ‘We thought you were Govern- 
ment officials, and were afraid ; but if you are 
religious teachers, come to tell us of God, we 
are happy, we will listen. Have you brought 
God’s Book? Our fathers say the Karens 


once had God’s Book, written on leather ; and 
they carelessly allowed it to be destroyed, 
Since then, as our punishment, we have been 
without books and without written language, 
But our prophets say that the white foreigners 
have the Book, and will in future time restore 
it to us. Behold, the white foreigners have 
come, as our prophets foretold. Have you. 
brought God’s Book ?’ 

“| replied, ‘Yes, I have the Book of God,’ 
showing them a Bible; ‘but it is in the lan- 
guage of the foreigners.’ . . . By this time the 
villagers generally had learned our object, and 
had ventured from their hiding: places, so that 
we had a large company of men, women, and 
children around us. . . intent on learning 
what I had to say about the Book of God, 
which they had so long expected the white 
foreigners would bring them.” 

Dr..Wade told them he had come as a mis- 
sionary to thé Burmans ; but he would write, 
and have a man sent to the Karens to reduce 
their language to writing aud translate for 
them the Book of God. But he said to them, 
“You must receive it, and learn to read it, and 
let your children learn. Will the Karens do 
this ?’ —‘ Yes, we will,’ they said ; ‘and we will 
worship God when we are taught his require- 
ments. Our fathers have told us, that when 
the white foreigners bring us the lost Book, and 
teach us the true religion, we must listen and 
obey. Then prosperity will return to us ; but, 
if we do not listen and obey, we shall be pun- 
ished without remedy. Long time have we 
suffered, and prayed for deliverance ; and now 
that the white foreigner has come with the lost 
word of God, according to the sayings of the 
fathers, if we do not listen, we know that the 
threatening also will be fulfilled. Yes, we will 
listen and obey.’ ” 

It is to be remarked, that in consequence of 
the impatience of these people to have the 
word of God in their own tongue, and their 
unwillingness to wait till a new man could 
come and learn their language, Dr. Wade set 


himself at once, with the aid of Ko-Myat’ 


Kyan and others, to reduce the Karen to writ- 
ing. This was done by adopting for the most 
part the Burmese letter; and the work was 
done, and well done, before he himself under- 
stood the Karen. In this way the work of 
missions began among the Karens.— Dr. Cross 
of Toungoo. 
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Missionary Correspondence. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


PBURMAH. 
LETTER FROM Mr, SLOAN. 
Rancoon, Feb. 19, 1876. 


REVIVAL. —It affords me great pleasure to be 
able to tell you of a work of grace among the 
English and Eurasians of Rangoon, Burmah has 
been an entire stranger to a genuine revival of 
religion among English-speaking people; and 
when the Lord began to pour out his Spirit upon 
us, in answer to the prayers of years, many looked 
on in surprise and amazement. At first we our- 
selves could hardly believe that our efforts were 
to be so gloriously blessed, that the long silent 
tongues of many Christians were to be loosened, 
and that souls were to be born into the kingdom. 

Early in the year we commenced meetings by 
observing the week of prayer in conjunction with 
the Presbyterians. The interest was good; and 
union meetings were held a second week, long 
enough to convince me, that, with more persistent 
prayer and effort, some good might be accom- 
plished, and our English churches made to appear 
something besides a dead letter. 

Meetings were appointed to be held in the 
Baptist church every evening. A short sermon 
was preached, the people were urged to pray and 
testify, and the sisters invited to take part, — 
something of an innovation among the English 
here. Many of the brethren, especially the young 
men, were found to be ready and able helpers; 
and after a short time the Lord gave us his 
presence in answer to our continued prayers. 
Sinners began to ask for mercy, and urged Chris- 
tians to pray for them. The people of God one 
by one enlisted themselves in the work, until now 
we can look around upon a number of conver- 
sions, a larger number of reclamations, and not 
least of all upon a band of active laborers. To 
be sure, Christians do not work here as they do in 
more favored lands, nor is there among this 
people the pungent conviction of sin we frequently 
see elsewhere; but there has been a revival of 
Christian feeling and work that really promotes the 
efficiency of the church, and makes the town feel, 
that, after all, religion is a power of God and not 
of man. 

The number of conversions is not large ; but the 
spirit of inquiry is wide-spread, and many have 
asked for our prayers who have never been able to 
attend the meetings. New hymns and tunes of a 
more spirited character have taken the place of 
our old music; the preacher talks but little, and 


an hour and a half to two hours is now fully occu- 
pied, where before it was difficult to fill out one 
hour. Large numbers are present every evening; 
and could we have a pastor here to devote himself 
entirely te his work, there is no reason why the 
English Baptist church at Rangoon should not be 
an important missionary auxiliary in Burmah. 
There was never a more inviting field, nor a peo- 
ple more disposed to help according to the measure 
of their means, 

Our meetings still continue, although because of 
overwork I appointed twice to close them. But 
we must go on. Our help is in God, and in the 
prayers of our brethren. Souls are crying for 
mercy; and how can a missionary of the cross 
turn away from such? Shall we not have the 
prayers of our brethren in America? I know one 
dear people there that will pray for us. May the 
number be large, and may prayers ascend, not only 
for this work, but for all our work here, every 
department of which ought to be equally dear to 
our hearts ! 


Mission to the Rurens. 


JouRNAL oF Mrs, THomas, 


Monday, Yan. 3.— The weeks since I left home 
have been the busiest time of all the year with the 
Karens. Every man, woman, and child, who is 
able, is at work early and late. It is pleasing to 
see how they put aside all business to visit with 
me, or to come to meetings and school-examina- 
tions, They welcome me just as cordially as if 
they were entirely at leisure. Now, however, the 
work begins to slacken a little. The paddy is all 
down, and the most of it already stacked on the 
threshing-floors, It does my eyes good to see 
these great piles of paddy, the fruit of this abun- 
dant harvest. 

After breakfast, I called again at the heathen 
village I visited on Saturday; then came back, 
and called at ten houses of Christians near the 
chapel. At noon, came the examination of the 
school,—one of the largest and best we have, 
twenty-five scholars. Evening, crossed the stream 
in a /ittle boat to call on a Christian family. 

Tuesday, 4th. . . . Not far from this Pwo church 
is a small Sgau church of fourteen members, with 
which we have spent the day. The place is called 
Lay-too, We left the chapel a little before nine. 
Soon met the coolies coming back from town. 
Went back to the chapel with them, took my mail 
and some bread out of the coolies’ basket, and 
started again. In less than an hour we reached 
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Lay-too. As there was no chapel, we went to the 
largest house. It is not agreeable stopping in a 
native house, on account of dirt, the insects, the bad 
smells, the smoke, and the noise. Hence I always 
put up in the chapel, if there zs a chapel. After 
visiting with the people a little while, I took out 
my letters to read; made the children happy by 
giving them the envelopes... . 

This little church has been without a pastor for 
three years ; so after meeting we held a consulta- 
tion as to what should be done. The church wish 
to call back their old pastor, Au-pah, who is now 
cultivating paddy, but are not able to support him 
in full. I requested each of the brethren to tell 
me the utmost he felt able to do. After talking 
and thinking about it, they agreed to give a hun- 
dred and ten baskets of paddy, and thirteen rupees 
in cash, Too-wah thinks twenty rupees will be 
added from the funds of the association, which will 
make Au-pah’s salary (including paddy and money) 
amount to about forty-two dollars in gold, with 
which to support himself, wife, and four children. 
The disciples here will make Au-pah some pres- 
ents of fish and other things, amounting, perhaps, 
to the value of six or eight dollars in the course of 
the year. He must have a house to live in. The 
men said they would cut the posts for it, and help 
him build it; and I promised to give twenty rupees 
of mission-money to buy thatch, bamboos, and 
mats. The deacon will go to call Au-pah, and will 


take him the letter I have written urging him to 


accept the invitation. I hope he will come. Be- 
sides caring for the church, he will have to teach 
these children who are growing up in ignorance, 
and will, J hope, do something for the many 
heathen in the vicinity. 

In the afternoon, Too-wah administered the 
communion, This is one of his churches. He 
is very particular not to administer the ordinances 
out of his own circle. Each of our ordained men 
has certain churches assigned to his care. Two of 
the Christians’ children wished to be baptized; 
but, when it was time to examine them, withdrew 
“their request, for fear they could not answer the 
questions. 

Before leaving the Kyoo-ta-noo-tee-klo chapel, I 
called at two other houses. I wished to call at 
three houses on the other side of the stream ; but 
it was getting so late, and there was such a dread- 
ful bridge (you would not call it a bridge) to cross, 
I decided not to attemptit. Reached the chapel at 
dark. 

After leaving Henthada, we travelled toward 
the south-west as far as Tai-pah-tau; since then 
we have been coming back toward home, but 
farther to the east. We are now, I think, about 
a dozen miles south of Henthada. ‘To-morrow we 
again turn our faces away from home to visit the 
churches near the river, 
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Wednesday, 5th.— Started very early, and reached 
this church in the suburbs of the small Burmese 
city of Tee-long. Here we are again among Pwos, 
The pastor, Sau-done, is the only ordained Pwo 
preacher we have. 


INDIA, 
Mission to the Celoogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CLouGH. 


ONGOLE, Feb. 6, 1876. 

PREACHING Tours. —After having made two 
quite extensive evangelistic tours, I am again at 
home, resting for a few days. Our trip was com- 
menced about the 12th-of November, and continued 
until a day or two before Christmas. We (Brother 
Drake was with me) started from Ongole in a 
north-west direction, and visited all the Christian 
villages on our route, crossed the Nullamulla Hills 
at the Dorenall Pass, and went as far as Kurnool, 
a hundred and eighty miles from Ongole. On our 


. return we took a southerly course from Kurnool, 


and crossed the Ghauts at the Nundy Cumma 
Pass, and came through Cumbum. We preached 
in many heathen villages. Many things encour- 
aged us to believe that Christians are growing in 
every way, and that Christ’s kingdom is spreading. 

During the trip, we baptized fifty converts, 
twenty-six of whom were at Atmakoor, forty miles 
from Kurnool. The little church thus formed 
there the day that they were baptized chose four 
of their number as deacons, and a_ preacher, 
Chekoore Kooraviah, to be their pastor. They all 
begged for a missionary to come to Kurnool at 
once, saying that hundreds would believe if they 
only had some one there to teach and encourage 
them. They promised to pray for a missionary 
every day until God should send one. I think he 
will come. 

KuRNOOL. — With Kurnool itself I was pleas- 
antly surprised. It is all that I have represented 
it to be, and more. It is pleasantly situated on the 
south bank of the Toomboodra River, sixteen miles 
above its junction with the Kristna. The Toom- 
boodra, when full, is about nine hundred yards 
wide ; but it rises and falls very suddenly, some- 
times carrying off herds of cattle and unfortunate 
travellers while fording it. It is recorded that in 
1851, May 6, the river opposite Kurnool was dry. 
The next day the water was thirty-three feet deep. 
The Hindy, a stream to the south of Kurnool, is 
spanned by an immense stone bridge, nearly or 
quite three hundred yards in length. Beautiful 
macadamized roads lead to Gooty on the Madras 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railroad, sixty 
miles distant, to Madras two hundred and ninety 
miles, to Cumbum a hundred and four miles, to 
Hyderabad a hundred and twenty-eight miles, and to 
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Atmakoor forty miles, A telegraph line connects 
it with the rest of India and the world. A canal 
cut from the Toomboodra above the city, and di- 
vided into a hugdred channels, runs through each 
street, and supplies an abundance of pure water. 

The native part of the town contains about 
25,000 inhabitants. One-half of them are Teloo- 
goos, the other half are Mohammedans, Mahrattas, 
Canarese, &c.; but all understand the Teloogoo 
language. The English part of the town contains 
the beautiful residences of the judge (Hon. J. C. 
St. Clair, formerly of Ongole), the collector, super- 
intendent of police, English surgeon, several engi- 
neers, &c. There is alsoan English church built 
of stone, and a Catholic church and schools, In 
the English church they have a preaching service 
once in three months, by the chaplain of Bellary. 
No missionary society has ever done any work 
there, and I am fully convinced that the great head 
of the church has kept it for the American Bap- 
tists. I am glad to say that Brother Drake expects 
to go up and occupy the field. 

In going to Kurnool, as before mentioned, we 
had to cross the Nullamulla Hills, or Eastern 
Ghauts (here about 3,000 feet high), hence about 
thirty-five miles of dense jungle, inhabited by 
“Chensu varndlu,” a hill tribe, who are as wild as 
the tigers and the scenery in the midst of which 
they live. It took us three days to travel over 
those thirty-five miles, and necessitated our spend- 
ing two nights in the jungle. We protected our 
ponies and bullocks from tigers, by large camp- 
fires, which we kept burning all the night. 


An ExcitTInG ScENE.—In order to save time 
and protect ourselves from the sun, it was neces- 
sary to send on a part of our party with a cart and 
tent at night, with one of the wild “‘ Chensus ” for 
a guide, and with bamboo torches. The first night 
all went well; but the second night the road, just 
wide enough for a cart, wound around the side of 
ahill, and up, «f, #f, until it reached an elevation 
of probably 2,000 feet. On the one side was a 
mountain a thousand feet higher still, and on the 
other an awful precipice, nearly perpendicular, a 
thousand feet down to the valley below. Here 
the bullocks became frightened at something, and 
the cart tipped over ; but a tree, just in the right 
place, caught it, and driver and bullocks and all 
were saved. The cart was righted, and driven a 
few feet farther on to a wider place in the road; 
and then Obaloo, the native preacher in charge, 
called out to the company, saying, ‘‘ Our God has 
delivered us froma horrible death. We must stop, 
and give him thanks.” They stopped, built a fire 
to keep off the tigers, then sung a hymn, and all 
bowed down while Obaloo led in prayer. The 
Spirit of the Lord seemed to be upon them; and 
all of the company of ten, five of whom were 
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heathen, joined in singing another hymn, and then 
all prayed except one. 

The third morning in the jungle, by the aid of 
our “Chensu” guide, I visited a village of the 
“Chensu varndlu,” and had the privilege of 
preaching to about a hundred and fifty of them. 
They listened well ; and, though their dialect is 
somewhat different from the Teloogoo spoken on 
the plains, they understood all that I said. 

When on our way back from Kurnool, and when 
among those hills, Brother Drake was taken sick, 
and for about sixty miles had to be brought on a 
cart. To add to my troubles, already great, 
Obaloo and another preacher fell sick; also, a little 
later, others of our party; so that I had to hire 
two extra carts, and load them with the sick ones. 
At the end of five days Brother Drake was better, 
able to mount his pony, and ride short stages, but 
was very weak. Iam sorry to be obliged to add 
that he is still ill. 

My last trip, up to the Kristna District, north 
of here, was not so long or tedious. I was absent 
about fifteen days, and during that time I baptized 
ninety-two. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT.—In one village among 
the hills, seventy miles north of Ongole, there 
were thirty-six candidates accepted for baptism. 
I placed them in a row; then, after singing and 
prayer, I went down into the water, and motioned 
to the man nearest to come tome. He hesitated 
a moment, and I asked what was the matter; when 
he said, ‘‘ Would it be wrong for me to lead my 
wife with me, and both of us be baptized together ?” 
I said, “ Certainly not: bring her along.” He did 
so, and then ¢welve other couples came down in the 
same way. I thought it the most beautiful sight 
I had ever seen in India. 

During these two tours I travelled 550 miles, 
visited twenty-four villages where our pecple live, 
preached in many heathen towns, baptized a hun- 
dred and forty-two, married eight couples, and. 
settled many troubles, some of which were real 
and some imaginary. 


TELOOGOO CoLLEGE.—Brother and Sister Lough- 
ridge are here with us now. Brother Loughridge 
is going with me on a preaching-tour in a few days. 
They have got the right kind of ability, energy, 
enthusiasm, courage, and common-sense, to strike 
telling blows for Jesus here, if we help them fill 
the niche in the Teloogoo mission ordained for 
them. That niche is, I believe, a Teloogoo college. 
I think I mentioned in my annual report, that we 
raised at our breakfast-table on Christmas morn- 
ing (Brothers Drake and Bullard were here), 
Rs. 1,000 as a “centennial offering” for the 
Teloogoo College. During the day the native 
brethren raised Rs. 257 more. We mean work 
here. Will not the Executive Committee and 
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American Baptists say, “ We mean business also. 
Go on with the Teloogoo College, and we will 
(D. V.) see you through”? For nearly a year and 
a half we have plead for this, and expect to keep at 
it until we are heard. We cannot be denied; for 
this is of God, and must succeed. 


ASSAM. 
Mission to the Garos. 
LETTER FROM Mr, PHILLIPS. 


Gowa.para, Assam, Feb. 21, 1876. 


I suppose Brother Keith will write you in full 
with reference to our recent tour among the Garo 
Christian villages. Yet a word from me may not 
be out of place. 


Garo AssociATion.— We left Gowalpara on 
the 3d instant, and, returning, reached here again 
on the 13th, On the 5th and 6th, we attended the 
meeting of the Garo Association, the minutes of 
which you will receive. 

The meetings were large, very interesting, and 
very encouraging. I think there were not far from 
ene hundred and fifty Christians present, all (with 
a very few exceptions) Garo Christians. That 
from so comparatively few Christians as we have, 
we cou'd get together so many, was encouraging. 
And then many of the facts brought out in the re- 
ports from the different communities, rendered by 
the pundits and preachers, were promising. 


INTEMPERANCE, — One monster evil, against 
which we have to contend, is intemperance. The 
heathen Garos are universally in the habit of 
drinking maud, an intoxicating drink they make 
from rice. I am sorry to say, too, that too few of 
them on accepting Christianity have entirely given 
up the habit. As a consequence, there has been 
drunkenness inthe church. But the evil has been 
strongly opposed. It has been shown to them in 
its evil light as plainly as could be; and Brother 
Keith has required of those entering the church a 
pledge of abstinence. So it is encouraging to note 
that the temperance sentiment is rapidly gaining 
strength among the Christians. ‘Two of the com- 
munities — that at Keshu, where there has been 
special interest of late, and that at Nisangram — 
reported that all the Christians had abandoned 
maud-drinking. I trust that the day is not far 
distant when a maud-drinking Christian will be a 
rare exception. 

Dr. Bronson and several of his native assistants 
were present, and added not a little to the interest 
of the occasion. We baptized eleven. 


LicuT AND SHADE. — At Rungjuhi, where there 
are between thirty and forty Christians, we found 
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some troublesome irregularity. It is all the result 
of maud-drinking among too many of the mem- 
bers. We held several meetings with them, 
Brother Keith gave them as good instruction as 
he could, and appointed a committee to visit the 
disorderly ones, and try to bring them back to their 
duty. We proposed to visit this village again as 
we returned to Gowalpara, when we would hear 
the report of the committee, and assist them in 
setting things in order. But Brother Keith’s sick- 
ness prevented our doing this. Before leaving 
here we were again permitted to visit the bap- 
tismal waters, and to baptize four. One of these 
was a school-boy. His parents are heathen ; but, 
instead of opposing him, they said, “ Let the boy 
go first, and perhaps we will follow.” They seem 
to be almost persuaded, but are not quite willing 
to give up their sins. I believe they will come 
along in time. 

And there are many others, to whom the gospel 
has been preached, who stand in the same position 
as these. If you ask them, they will doubtless 
admit the truth of what they have heard, and will 
even say they desire to become Christians; but 
they cannot give up their maud. But we must 
judge of their faith by their works ; and we know 
they cannot have Christ and their sins. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED, — Leaving Rungjuhi, we 
went to Rajasimla. We reached here Thursday 
afternoon, and were proposing to remain until 
Monday; but on Friday Brother Keith began to 
feel symptoms of fever, and on Saturday morning 
we started for home. However, on Friday was 
accomplished that which I believe will be a great 
help to the Christians of Rajasimla, and is the 
beginning of a needed step forward in the Garo 
mission ; that is,a regular church was organized. 
Previously there have been no distinct organiza- 
tions, unless the giving of a report at the annual 
meeting by the pundit or preacher could be called 
an organization. On this occasion the Rajasimla 
Christians, numbering a little more than one hun- 


dred, including out-stations near by, after having 


made a separate church-roll, adopted a covenant, 
and elected two deacons, a clerk, and a treasurer. 
They already have an ordained pastor (Gungram) 
with them. Here, too, there has been too much 
irregularity in the conduct of Christians. On this 
occasion confessions were made by two; and all, 
as their names were called, re-pledged themselves 
to refrain from drinking, and obey Christ’s com- 
mands. How far these promises were sincere, it is 
not for me to judge; but I believe the great ma- 
jority, at least, were made intelligently and in good 
faith. I believe the organization, though perhaps 
inefficient compared with what we may hope it will 
be hereafter, will yet be of great immediate benefit 
to them. In the meetings they held after our leav- 
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ing them, they immediately began the work of dis- 
ciplining unruly members, by appointing a com- 
mittee to visit them. We would have wished to 
be present and assist them in this latter work ; 
but, if they will do it alone, perhaps it is as well 
that they should. 

The Christians at Nisangram (Damra) desire to 
have a church organized among them; and we 
shall try and organize soon all the Garo Christians 
into churches, organizing churches in the larger 
Christian villages, and including in them the 
smaller communities as out-stations, if necessary. 
The Christians are indeed weak and dependent, 
and seldom do any important thing unless directed 
by the missionary; but I see #o reason why they 
should not all be thus organized into churches, nor 
why all matters of discipline should not be done 
through them. It will be one of the best means of 
teaching them to be independent. 

ENCOURAGEMENT.— IL have enjoyed the tours 
we have made very much. We have become more 
acquainted with the work as it is among the people 
outside of the station, I must say I feel en- 
couraged. The field is one of great promise. I 
believe there is a great work to be accomplished 
here. But what we need, and what we must pray 
for, is a mighty outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
One is continually reminded of this while out 
among the people. We see the need of it in the 
church, and outside of the church. I believe that 
the great part of those who are counted as Chris- 
tians are such indeed, —that they are regenerate. 
Yet we are often made to feel that those specially 
engaged in mission-work too little comprehend the 
truth they are teaching ; that they have too little 
of the Christ-like spirit of devotion, and are too 
often thinking of the rupees they are to receive; 
that the Christians are too little willing to make 
real sacrifice in doing the Master’s work. Then 
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outside the church are those almost persuaded 


ones. What we need is a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, so that we will realize the great truths of 
the gospel ; so that we will be so filled with the 
love of Christ, that we will be glad to deny our- 
selves for him; and that our words will be so ac- 
companied by power, that men will be not only 
convinced, but persuaded. Above all things, we 
want an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, in all his 
quickening power. That this may be, pray for 
us all, 


LETTER FROM Dr. BRONSON. 


UNDER date of Dec, 31, 1875, Dr. Bronson 
writes encouragingly as follows :— 

“T am thankful to tell you that God is giving 
me back health and strength, so that I hope not to 
be compelled t» return home. And, best of all, 
God is with us, moving upon the hearts of some to 
throw away their false gods, and accept the gospel. 
Next sabbath, —the first in the new year, —I ex- 
pect to baptize several persons, here in Gowahati. 
One is an interesting Teloogoo, who has been 
attending our chapel some time; his wife also; 
one from our Normal School, a Cosari. Two 
others I have hope of, that will soon follow. 
Three of the candidates have long been dissatisfied 
with having been merely sprinkled. In relating 
before the church their convictions on this subject, 
they said, when they. read about Jesus going down 
into Jordan, it did not seem that.they had followed 
his example in having a few drops of water sprin- 
kled upon them. Baptism represented Christ’s 
death, burial, and resurrection, — which sprinkling 
did not; and so they begged the church to 
receive them, which was unanimously granted. 
Two of these were for seven years members of my 
orphan-school at Nowgong. 


[We are permitted to make the following extract from a 
letter from Rev C. W. Henry, who has been working a few 
months in his native Society Islands. ] 
Tanti, Society Istanps, Feb. 4, 1876. 

But two bodies of Christians are allowed to 
preach and teach in the land at present, — Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic. The Government will not 
allow preaching, except it is done in a house of 
worship, or church as they call it. Therefore, as 
there are no Baptist meeting-houses in the land, I 
am obliged to preach, if I preach at all, in one of 
these Lutheran churches. Thus you see I am in 


a pretty close box; for I am not even allowed to 
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preach in one of these without an invitation from 
the society itself, signed by the minister and 
deacons ; and this invitation in turn must be signed 
by the director of native affairs, a Government 
officer located in Papute, the capital of the king- 
dom. All this takes time as well as trouble, in 
this country, where there are no railroads to carry 


the mail. This is rather rough on us, who have 
enjoyed American liberty so long. 

I am preaching, however, and am doing the best 
Ican. The people seem to be deeply interested 
in my preaching, and I have invitations from every 
direction, The people are pleased to find that I 
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can speak the language as one of them. In this 
I have an advantage over the other missiona- 
ries. 

The people of Hitian, where we are staying, for 
our family homestead is here, have of their own 
accord applied to Government for permission 
for me to preach here, or to them, whenever de- 
sired ; and the result is, that I am the preacher of 
the district, preaching oftener than the pastor 
himself. But this is as far asI can go. Last 
week I had an invitation to preach at the royal 
district, near Papute. The queen herself was 
absent, as she is on a visit to another island; but 
her son, the prince, was present. Indeed, it was 
through his influence that I was invited there. 
He had been here, and heard me preach two 
sabbaths in succession ; and being so pleased, his 
report on his return home caused. this invitation, 
I went, and hada good time. This is altogether 
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a new turn for the prince, as he has hitherto been 
a very wild, reckless fellow, taking no interest 
whatever in religious matters, and even making 
light of the missionaries before their faces. May 
the Lord bless him, to the salvation of his soul ! 

The people are in my favor; so that if I had 
freedom, there would be no trouble, under God, in 
carrying the kingdom for Christ and his truth, 
How things will turn out in the end, we cannot 
tell. Sometimes matters look very dark for us; 
but we pray that we may have courage to do our 
duty, even though it may drive us from my native 
land, and the people whose souls I love and seek 
to save. 

We shall hold the ground as long as we can, 
preaching the gospel as faithfully as possible. 
Pray for us. No land needs a faithful gospel 
ministry more than poor Tahiti at the very 
present time. 


FROM RANGOON TO BHAMO. 


WE present a few interesting extracts from 
the journal of Rev. Henry Soltau, with whom 
Rev. Mr. Rose performed his recent journey to 
Bhamo. Mr. Soltau refers to three of our own 
missionaries, — Mr. George, Miss Watson, and 
Mrs. Thomas :— 


Thursday, Sept. 10. — Rose at five, and set 
off for the steamer at six. Mr. McCall accom- 
panied us to the ship ; we found quite a com- 
pany there to bid us good-by. Mr. Rose hav- 
ing decided to come with us, he of course 
drew forth the sympathy of all his friends. 
Mr. James Haswell cheered me much by read- 
ing portions of a letter from his sister in Maul- 
main, stating that the work in her school was 
extending and deepening, and that all the 
Christian girls are holding on their way. Sev- 
eral are continually coming to be conversed 
with. 

OFF AT LAST. 

After all the good-bys had been said, and 
we had heard the last “God bless and help 
you,” from our brethren, as we watched the 
Golden Pagoda of Rangoon fade away in the 
distance, 2 solemn feeling crept over me in 
the thought of what we were going into, and 
of what stupendous consequences may and 
we trust wé// follow. Three weak men, going 
forth in dependence upon God to do his will, 


and if needs be to suffer for his sake! Pre- 
cious it is to know that we have an unchangea- 
ble, unerring Friend and Guide, into whose 
powerful and loving hands we commit all. 


OUR STEAMER. 


The river steamer “ Rangoon” is a fine, 
large boat with two decks. On the upper one 
are the cabins and saloon. Behind the rail 
which divides the fore-part from the remainder 
of the deck, all the Burmans, Chinese, and 
natives of India spread their rugs and live. 
On either side of the steamer, connected with 
it by strong hawsers, are flats or barges laden 
with goods. One of them has an upper deck, 
also covered with passengers. Both the 
steamer and the barges have iron roofs over 
their whole lengths, and an awning underneath. 
Broad planks form passage-ways between the 
steamer and the flats. 

Every one seems to be amazed at the idea 
of our going to Mandelay and Bhamo now, on 
account not only of the unsettled state of the 
country, but also of the malaria always preva- 
lent at this time of the year. Many prophesy 
that we shall be back in Rangoon ina few 
months. The time seems to be come when a 
move should be made ; and God is able to pre- 
serve us from the pestilence and from the pow- 
ers of darkness. 
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Friday, Sept. 11.—We are now slowly 
steaming up the gigantic Irrawaddy ; may it 
be the highway for hundreds of laborers in 
the gospel! The river, as we enter it, is from 
one anda half to two miles broad. A swift 
current rushes past us, carrying the little 
canoes laden with plantains or paddy for trans- 
planting with it. 

HENTHADA. 

Saturday, Sept. 12.— By seven, A.M., we 
were within sight of Henthada, a large town 
prettily embosomed among mango and palm 
trees. A few substantial teak houses among 
the native huts give the place an aspect of 
importance. A large crowd of people come 
down to the bank to watch our approach, and 
a very picturesque group they form. In the 

river are the children disporting themselves in 
their almost native element. Behind them, 
crouching on their haunches, is a long line of 
natives, Burmans and Karens, men and women 
with bright red, blue, and yellow turbans and 
costumes, intermixed with white ; and beyond 
these stands a long row of natives, smoking 
and talking. Under the shed which serves 
fora wharf, and alongside of which we soon 
anchor, is a group of Europeans, or white- 
faced men, with solar topes on. Mr. George, 
a missionary working under the American 
Baptist Mission Board, is there to meet us. 
He takes us to his house, where he and Mrs, 
George, with Miss Watson and the Crawleys, 
reside. 
MISSIONARY FRIENDS. 

Mr. George works among the Burmans in 
this district. In a previous journal, I copied 
some extracts from a letter written by him to 
Mr. James Haswell, about the revival which 
had broken out in a neighboring village. This 
still continues. He has already baptized sixty- 
nine, and expects to baptize some twelve more 
at his next visit. Each convert is becoming a 
missionary ; the men are showing such true 
evidences of change of heart. Mr. George is 
a bright, tough, somewhat rough, loving, out- 
spoken man. His wife is a very pleasant, quiet 
person, who looks as if she had known much 
sorrow, as indeed she has, for they have lost 
two dear little children. They still have two. 
If the loss of little ones at home is great, how 
much more must it be out here, where they are 
almost the only joy in a land of sorrow and 
darkness ! 
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Miss Watson has been out about eighteen 


months. She superintends a Burmah girls’ 
school, in which seventeen scholars board. 
Five of these have lately confessed Christ, and 
others are true Christians. 

Mrs. Thomas, who lives close by, came to 
breakfast. She is a widow. Her husband was 
an indefatigable and honored laborer among the 
Karens. His health broke down, and he was 
urged to go home and recruit; but his love for 
his work and his people was so strong, and his 
sense of the vast need of laborers so great, that 
he would not leave his post. Ultimately, when 
he became too weak to do any thing, he took a 
voyage to America; but he reached that land 
only to die: the change had been taken too 
late. He leaves behind a son, a clever young 
fellow, who speaks Karen like a native, and 
who, though endowed with abilities which 
would help him to rise to a good position at 
home, is preparing to take up his father’s work, 
and to aid his widowed mother. Mrs. Thomas 
is a wonderful little woman, with much energy 
and determination, and much love for the peo- 
ple. She has a large girls’ school at Henthada, 
and just now she is passing through a trial of 
faith. One of the girls committed suicide the 
other day, by jumping into the river. Her elder 
sister, when the same age, did the very same 
thing; an aunt also committed suicide. Of 
course it has frightened the superstitious 
Karens, who have extraordinary belief in 
ghosts and evil spirits; and at present it 
seems probable that this incident will be the 
means of breaking up the school for some 
time. It is expected that all the parents will 
withdraw their children. I hope not. 

After singing a hymn, and prayer, we sat 
down to breakfast; and almost immediately 
after had to leave for our steamer again. Mr. 
George accompanied us to the ship, and we 
had opportunity for long conversation on vari- 
ous topics. Ko Ah, one of his evangelist 
pastors, came with us: he is a bright, earnest 
Christian. Mr. George says, as an evangelist 
and pastor, he does not know his equal in 
Burmah. He considers him one of the best 
laborers in the country. His knowledge of the 
Scriptures and his style of preaching are quite 
uncommon. With no book but the Bible, he 


is an instance of how much may be learned by 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit without other 
aid. 
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THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TOTAL-ABSTINENCE ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA. 


On the 9th November, 1875, seme of the 
members of the Baptist Missionary Confer- 
ence met in Calcutta to consider the desira- 
bility of forming a temperance association 
in connection with our mission-work in India. 
The subject was freely discussed by the 
following brethren: Messrs. Rouse, Evans, 
Anderson, Etherington, Hallam, Jones, Tim- 
pany, S. P. Buksh, and Brojonath Banerjea, 
when the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

I, That it is highly desirable to form a 
total-abstinence association in connection with 
the various Baptist churches and missions in 
India. 

II. That the name of the Society be “ The 
Baptist Missionary Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion.” 

III. That the object of the society shall be 
the promotion of total-abstinence principles 
generally, and specially in the churches and 
congregations connected with the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. 

IV. That the members of the association 
consist of Baptist missionaries, pastors, and 
evangelists, European and native, the mem- 
bers of Baptist churches and congregations, 
and other persons who agree to abstain from 
all intoxicating drugs and drinks, and to dis- 
courage all the causes and practices of intem- 
perance. 

V. That Mr. Evans of Monghyr be Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Rouse of Calcutta treasurer, of 
the association. 

VI. That the secretary be requested to 
prepare a statement of the objects of, and the 
reasons for, the establishment of the associa- 
tion; that such a statement be translated 
into the Indian vernaculars, and circulated 
among the missionaries, pastors, and evan- 
gelists in India, soliciting their co-operation, 
and recommending the enrolment of members 
of the association in all the mission stations 
in India. 

VII. That inquiry be made as to the exist- 
ence of suitable books and tracts for distribu- 
tion, and that such literature be prepared, if 
necessary. 


STATEMENT OF THE REASONS FOR, AND 
THE OBJECTS OF, THE ASSOCIATION. 


It is considered desirable to form a total- 
abstinence association for the following rea- 
sons : — 

1. Because there is a widely-spread opinion 
among the people of India, — Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, — that the profession of Chris- 
tianity implies the use of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. 

Missionaries are well aware that this is one | 
of the most common objections brought 
against Christianity by opponents in the 
bazaar ; and instances are known of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans adopting the Christian 
name with a view of being at liberty to indulge 
in strong drinks ; while our converts in general 
are charged with the same unworthy motive in 
adopting the religion of the sahzbs. 

The only effectual way to remove this 
stigma on the gospel is for missionaries and 
converts to abstain entirely from strong drink, 
and thus afford a practical denial to this charge 
against our holy religion, which no doubt is 
now a strong and effectual obstacle to the suc- 
cess of the gospel. 

3- Another reason for some organized and 
united effort in this direction is found in the 
fact that the people of India themselves are 
now in imminent danger from the rapid growth 
of drinking habits in the country. 

Drinking-shops were few and far between 
some years ago; but they are now found in 
every bazaar, and people of all classes are 
becoming addicted to drinking habits. Un- 
less something is done to arrest the progress 
of this insinuating sin, it will ere long spread 
as a devouring flood all over the country. 
Prevention will be found not only “ better,” 
but also much easier and more effectual, than 
cure. And, as we see the rapid progress of 
this evil, should we not make an effort to 
retard it betimes ? 

3- Our converts, in common with others, 
are in danger of adopting the evil habit of 
drinking which is becoming so prevalent 
throughout the land; and surely it is our duty 
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to save them if possible from the fearful calam- 
ity of intemperance. If we would do this 
effectually, we must do it by personal example 
of total abstinence. In not a few of our 
churches are we already troubled by the 
drinking habits of church-members ; and, un- 
less the evil be speedily checked, it will grow 
apace, and contaminate the whole Christian 
community ; and, once this evil gets a hold 
upon our church-members, it will be a difficult 
work to cast it out. Is it not therefore better 
to keep this wolf out of the fold, than try to 
turn it out after it will have made havoc among 
the flock? If the missionaries and the pastors 
of our churches will not strive to save the con- 
verts from this terrible foe, who can be ex- 
pected to do it? 

4. Total abstinence is incumbent upon us, 
inasmuch as the example of “ moderation” 
has utterly failed to save our fellow-creatures 
from the curse of intemperance. To tell a 
poor victim of drunkenness to follow our ex- 
ample of “moderation,” is simply to mock him ; 
and to ask him to abstain entirely while we 
ourselves do not do so, is to teach others to do 
what we do not practise ourselves. What force 
can there be in such teaching? Will not the 
people say, “ Physician, heal thyself”? We 
should be able to say to others, “ Do as we 
do,” and not, “ Do as we say ;” and, if we our- 
selves abstain from the use of all noxious 
drinks and drugs, we can then with some force 
and authority ask others to follow our ex- 
ample. 

5. As the practice of moderate drinking so 
often leads to fearful excesses, and as the sin 
of drunkenness is an evil which leads to so 
many other vices, and one which if once 
formed is most difficult to conquer, should 
not all who fear God, and who feel for the 
misery of men, band together in holy alliance 
against this monster evil ? 


OBJECTS FOR WHICH MORE ESPECIALLY THE 
ABSTINENCE ASSOCIATION IS INTENDED. 


1. To form a practical protest against the 
evil habit of indulgence in strong drinks in 
general, and a witness against such habits 
among Christians in particular. Let all good 
and pious people abandon drinking habits, and 
the traffic in strong drinks will soon assume 
its own disreputable character, and we may 
hope to see the trade decline under the ban of 
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society ; but, even should we fail to retard the 
flood which threatens to deluge the land with 
desolation, we shall at least have the satisfac- 
tion to feel that we bore practical testimony to 
the iniquity of the trade and the danger of 
drinking habits. 

2. To exonerate the gospel of the grace of ~ 
God from the s¢igma now cast upon it by the 
heathen and Mohammedans on account of the 
indulgence in strong drinks by so many Chris- 
tian people. It will be one of the objects of 
the association, to disabuse the minds of the 
non-Christian communities in this matter, and 
to show to them by example that “the king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink,” as they 
had supposed ; but, on the contrary, that all 
sinful indulgences of the flesh are condemned 
by the religion of Jesus Christ. Should we by 
any means be able to remove this great offence 
to the gospel among the people of India, sure- 
ly we ought so to do; and what means can be 
more effectual to accomplish this desired end 
than the /ofal-abstinence principle which we 
desire to promote ? 

3. To guard moderate drinkers against the 
insinuating nature of strong drinks, and as 
far as possible to restore those who have 
become addicted to the use of them. 

4. For the carrying-out of the above ob- 
jects, we cordially recommend the formation of 
total-abstinence associations among all our 
churches, both European and native, through- 
out India; and we most earnestly hope to 
obtain the co-operation of our brethren and 
sisters in Christ in our effort to check the 
growing evil of intemperance in India. 

THOMAS Evans, Monghyr, 
Secretary. 
GEORGE H. Rouse, 
Baptist Chapel House, 
Circular Road, Calcutta, 


Treasurer. 


N. B. — All missionaries, pastors, &c., who 
wish to join the society, will kindly forward 
their names to the secretary at Monghyr. As 
expense will be incurred in the way of print- 
ing, postage, the preparation and circulation 
of temperance tracts, and so forth, contribu- 
tions are solicited from those who approve of 
the objects of the Association, which will be 
thankfully received by the secretary or treas- 
urer. — Christian Spectator, Calcutta. 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


Mr. STANLEY’s communication from the 
King of Uganda, Africa, has been nobly re- 
sponded to by one who signs himself “ An 
Unprofitable Servant,” and who sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the secretary of the (English) 
Church Missionary Society : — 

Nov. 17, 1875. 

My eyes have often been strained wistfully 
towards the interior of Africa west of Mom- 
basa; and I have longed and prayed for the 
time when the Lord would, by his providence, 
open there a door of entrance to the heralds of 
the gospel. 

The appeal of the energetic explorer Stan- 
ley, to the Christian Church from Mtesa’s 
capital, Uganda, taken in connection with Col. 
Gordon’s occupation of the upper territories 
of the Nile, seems to me to indicate that the 
time has come for the soldiers of the cross to 
make an advance into that region. 

If the committee of the Church Missionary 
Society are prepared at once and with energy 
to organize a mission to the Victoria Nyanza, 
I shall account it a high privilege to place five 
thousand pounds at their disposal as a nu- 
cleus for the expenses of the undertaking. 

I am not so sanguine as to look for the 
rapidity of success contemplated by Mr. 
Stanley ; but, if the mission be undertaken in 
simple and trustful dependence upon the Lord 
of the harvest, surely no insurmountable diffi- 
culty need be anticipated, but his presence 
and blessing be confidently expected, as we go 
forward in obedience to the indications of his 
providence and the command of his word. 

I only desire to be known in this matter as 

AN UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 
(LuKE xvii. 10.] 


THE Japanese Government, in a recent 
proclamation, intimates that the age of feudal- 
ism is past. Thus a grand barrier to the social 
and moral progress of the empire has been 
removed. 


A CHRISTIAN church has been organized 
at Sanda, about twenty miles north-west of 
Kobe in Japan, under the following interest- 
ing circumstances. It appears that, some 


ten to fifteen years ago, a Chinese Bible had 
been left there, no one knows by whom. “As 
the daimio did not forbid the perusal of it, it 
was read and listened to by a large number of 
persons. This prepared the way for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and secured a willing audi- 
ence for the missionary who went to the people 
about two years since ; and now he has organ- 
ized a Christian church amongst those who 
have received the Saviour in Sanda. This is - 
another illustration of the value of sending the 
printed gospel in advance of oral teachers. 
In China and Japan the way is thought to be 
open fora great deal of this kind of distribu- 
tion.” 


A DEAF-MUTE has applied to the American 
Methodist Mission Board to be sent to Japan 
to tell his fellow-sufferers there of Him who 
“maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak.” 


A TREATY between the Japanese and Rus- 
sian empires, ceding the island of Saghalien 
to the latter, in lieu of the Kurile Islands, 
has lately been signed. The treaty guarantees 
full religious liberty both to Japanese and 
Russians who may be mutually residing on 
either of the islands. “The Nagasaki Express” 
considers that this religious liberty clause 
“solves the question which has troubled the 
people for so long,” and that “it is now clear 
that there is no longer any restraint placed 
upon the religious views of the people.” 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN CHINA.—A 
committee of arrangements met in Shanghai, 
on Oct. 25, 1875, for the purpose of organizing 
a conference of Protestant missionaries in 
China. From a report presented, it appeared 
that one hundred and ten missionaries were 
desirous of the proposed conference, — these 
missionaries representing every part of the 
mission field and every form of Protestant 
Christianity. It was unanimously resolved to 
invite the Protestant missionaries in China to 
meet in conference at Shanghai, on Thursday, 
May 10, 1877. A committee was chosen to 
watch over public questions which may arise 
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affecting the interest of Chinese missions, and 
to take action upon them, or to serve as a 
centre for initiating united action ; also to con- 
sider whether it be advisable for the conference 
to take steps toward such a united examination 
of the existing translations of the New Testa- 
ment in the literary style, as may lead to the 
adoption of a common version by all Protes- 
tant missions. 


An Unjust EstTIMATE.—J¢ is obviously 
unjust to estimate the value of an agent for 
benevolent objects, by the amount of money 
which passes through his hands. This is the 
ordinary way of doing it. But I have already 
shown that he does enough else to justify a 
part of the expense, and how large a part no 
one can tell, The great day may reveal facts 
in this direction which no one anticipated, and 
is as likely to in the case of a faithful agent as 
pastor. Not only so; but, besides the money 
which passes through his hands, he may be 
opening channels which will flow on forever. 
The legacies which he may influence may re- 
sult in a greatly larger sum than all his other 
receipts. An agent of the Missionary Union 
once visited a brother who had never given 
the Board a dollar, and who had no known 
purpose of any special benevolence in any 
direction. There is as much evidence as of 
any thing else, that the purpose which after- 
wards appeared was formed by the grace of 
God during, and by means of, that visit. He 
gave the agent a five-dollar note on parting 
with him, and an indefinite pledge that ere 
long the secretary at Boston should hear from 
him. In the course of a few months the 
Magazine acknowledged a very large sum from 
the brother, which was continued through his 
life, amounting in all to several thousand dol- 
lars. — From “Defence of Missions.” 


MISSIONARY CLIPPINGS. 


GENUINE sympathy with the work of missions, 
and interest in it, is one of the characteristics 
of Christ’s friends as distinguished from his 
enemies. To the unbelieving, and the enemies 
of Christ, it has always appeared foolish to send 
men to preach the gospel to the heathen. They 
have always cried out against it as unreason- 
able. They have scouted it as hopeless and un- 
called for. They have ever held the persons of 
those in great contempt who have gone forth to 
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this work. Sydney Smith spake out the real 
thought and feeling of unbelief, and enmity to 
the cross of Christ, when he penned those vul- 
gar appeals to the Government, in “The F din- 
burgh Review” in 1809, to “rout out the nest 
of consecrated cobblers” from the East India 
Company’s possessions ; and followed up these 
appeals with those coarse though keen and 
witty invectives against the missionaries and 
their supporters, for which he so richly mer- 
ited Robert Hall’s famous utterance, that “the 
writer had the levity of a buffoon joined to a 
heart of iron, and a face of brass.” 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN JAPAN. — Four- 
teen young students connected with the 
Japanese literary institution at Hirasaki 
are reported by their Christian professor, as 
having been converted to God. These four- 
teen young converts are engaged as evangel- 
ists in the neighboring villages. They are 
industrious students of the Bible, and have 
raised money, mostly from the natives, to build 
a Christian church. 

The influence of the good work in Japan is 
rapidly extending; all classes feel more or less 
an interest init. The Empress of Japan lately 
opened the normal school for girls in Tokio 
with an address. The eagerness for education 
is spreading. New schools are opening, and 
individuals are providing educational endow- 
ments. 

A medical missionary work of great interest 
has been established here, which proposes to 
depend for support not on funds from home, 
but on the voluntary contributions of the 
natives themselves. Its aim is to heal the 
bodies of men, in order to gain their souls for 
the gospel. The missionary physician is aux- 
iliary to the higher work of the salvation of 
men through the Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Faulds, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
labors as one of these missionaries at Yeddo. 
He has free access to the houses of patients, 
and expects the sanction of Government for 
two places in populous parts of the city, which 
may be used as dispensaries and preaching- 
stations. His hospital and dispensary are 
meeting with an encouraging amount of suc- 
cess. ‘There seems tobe no real intolerance, 
except from a small yet influential minority ; 
and the real tide of opinion flows steadily 
towards religious and other liberty. The 
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people are beginning to see that those who 
preach the gospel, and those who heal the 
sick, are messengers with the truth of God, 
who seek the weal of men.”— J//lustrated 
Missionary News. 


HOME AND ForEIGN Work. — The follow- 
ing sentences are from an excellent article by 
Miss Helen Lamson, on “ Home and Foreign 
Missions,” published in “ Life and Light” for 
December last : — 

“The great question of the day, the 
question pressing on the hearts of Christians, 
is the work of home and foreign missions. 
. . - Has there not been a misapprehension 
as to the relative standing of the two?... 
The greater part of the work abroad is done 
by one or two societies in each denomination ; 
as, for example. the Baptist Missionary Union, 
the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Episcopal Board. 
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“In the home-field, the number of organi- 
zations is much greater, as the work divides 
itself into manifold branches. 

“If we take the city of Boston, we shall find 
that there are seventy-two charitable associa- 
tions within its limits. Of this number, sixty- 
four are devoted to various departments of 
home-work ; five are engaged in foreign fields; 
and three divide their receipts between the 
two causes, in the average proportion of one 
dollar for the foreign field to eleven dollars for 
the home. From statistics compiled for the 
Government, it appears that in the year 1873 
(which was not exceptional in the amount of 
contributions), exclusive of State aid, the city 
of Boston gave to the home charities $3,466,- 
437, and assisted about one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The contributions of the Boston 
churches to foreign missions fora year amount 
to about eighty thousand dollars, or one dollar 
for foreign work to forty-three dollars for home 
work.” — Missionary Herald. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


£> WE are permitted to make the following 
very encouraging exhibit of the closing of the 
fiscal year: total receipts, $245,997.23; cur- 
rent expenditures, $223,176.68, — leaving a bal- 
ance in favor of the treasury of $22,820.55. 
The deficiency of the last year was $52,956.72, 
which is now reduced to $30,136.17. The 
receipts of the year are $4,026.59 in excess of 
the last year. Considering the almost unpar- 
ralleled hardness of the times, we have reason 
to thank God and take courage. 


WE have heard of one church, which has 
usually contributed $150 or $175 a year to 
the Missionary Union direct, this year so far 
changing its policy as to send $5 to the Union, 
and $200 tothe Woman’s Society! What shall 
we say tosuch a course as this? There must 
be strange misapprehension of the relation of 
these two bodies, and of the work done by the 
Woman’s Society distinctively, or no such 
course would have been pursued £uowingly. 
Is it not more likely a want of care and 
method, — the Woman’s Society gathering all 
the money because they were organized for 
work, and the general interests of the Union 
lost sight of by simple default ? 


We hope it will not be forgotten by pastors 
and churches, and by our sisters themselves, 
who are doing so grandly a special work, that 
the work of the women’s societies zs a special 
and subordinate work; that the great work of 
preaching the gospel directly, and all the mani- 
fold demands of sustaining and perpetuating 
the missions themselves, in which our sisters 
are working as auxiliaries, rest directly upon 
the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, 
to which these woman’s societies are auxil- 
iary, but only in one direction. 


Not Quire.— A highly esteemed mission- 
ary periodical has the following : — 

“* Go ye therefore, and teach all nations — 
to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. This is the command of Christ 
himself, — the highest authority known to the 
Christian. He is the commander in-chief. 
We are his soldiers. The command is, to 
carry the gospel to all nations that the sun 
looks down upon. It is a command addressed 
to the entire succession of disciples down to 
the end of time. Is not the obligation clear 
and acknowledged, to prosecute the work of 
foreign missions with zeal?” 
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The command of Christ himself is, “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” 


THE MISSIONARY ADVOCATE (Methodist) 
quotes an item with a chilly shrug, thus : — 

“Ugh! The ‘Lucknow Witness’ says, 
‘Our eye was arrested, the other day, by a 
letter in the “ Delhi Gazette,” which spoke of a 
new reformation already well under way, which 
was to set aside and supersede the present 
dogmatic Christianity, and usher in a Chris- 
tianity which the whole world would accept. 
“The missionaries may then hope to make 
progress in India,” says this writer; so our 
interest was considerably excited. But, as we 
ooked along farther, what was our disap- 
pointment, not to say disgust, to find that this 
new revelation, so much applauded, was 
nothing less than that sum of all abomina- 
tions and deceptions know as modern Spirit- 
ualism. We hope this crowning masterpiece 
of Satan’s many plots against the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom may obtain no foot- 
ing in this country.’ And we say Amen!” 

So say we, all of uS. 


NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW. 


MANY small and poor churches contribute 
nothing whatever for the cause of missions. 
These churches find, in their lack of pecuniary 
ability, an excuse for contributing nothing for 
the support of missions. But both their neg- 
lect, and the excuse they offer for the neglect, 
are indefensible. The fact that a church is 
small and poor is a sufficient reason for its 
not making any large offerings for the various 
departments of missionary work ; but it is not 
a valid excuse for making no offering what- 
ever. The spirit of missions should actuate 
every renewed soul in every Christian church ; 
and where that spirit is found something, it 
may be comparatively small in amount, will be 
done to aid the enterprises which are carrying 
out the great commission. And the small 
amount of practical aid furnished, if that aid 
is dictated by a true spirit, may be, nay zs, 
just as acceptable in the divine estimation, as 
the largest gift. “For, if there be first a will- 
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ing mind, it is accepted according to that a 
man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” 

It is recorded that on one occasion some 
gold, to be distributed in alms, was given 
to a venerable hermit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He took it without noticing the 
amount. ‘Count it,” said the donor. The 
hermit replied, ‘God does not ask how much, 
but ow.” He added, “ Not the amount, but 
the will wherewith it is given.” At another time 
there was presented to the same devout an- 
chorite, a silver vessel weighing three hundred 
pounds. He never even looked up from his 
rush-weaving, but said, “Here, steward Ori- 
gen, take it and sell it for the good of the 
brotherhood,” and went on with his platting. 
The donor finding that Pambo, the hermit, 
took no notice of the gift, exclaimed with sur- 
prise, “ Do you know, father, what is the value 
of my present?” Pambo dryly answered, “ He 
to whom it is offered needs not that you should 
tell him.” 

Every one is familiar with the old gospel 
story of the widow casting in her two mites. 
Her Lord thus commended the offering: 
“Verily I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast more in, than all they which have 
cast into the treasury. For all they did cast 
in of their abundance; but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living.” 


“CUM GRANO SALIS.” 


BY REV. C. H. CARPENTER, OF BASSEIN, 
BURMAH. 


THAT there are gems of wisdom and poetry 
scattered here and there in the voluminous 
literatures of the East, none will deny. But 
when a man who gets his knowledge of those 
literatures at second-hand is fond of contrast- 
ing the teachings and poetry of Confucius, 


-Gaudama, and the Mahabharata, with those of 


the Bible, to the discomfiture of the latter, we 
may be forgiven if we consider a little before 
throwing overboard the Psalms and New Tes- 
tament in despair of their inspiration. We 
are reminded, that, while Sanscrit is affected 
by many, the number of really competent 
scholars in that language and classical Chinese 
may not exceed a half-score. It occurs to us 
therefore, that it may be well to examine with 
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some care the paraphrases and translations 
which are submitted to us so triumphantly. 
When the text of these heathen sages has 
been subjected to a thousandth part of the 
unsparing criticism which has been expended 
on our sacred books; when a thousandth 
part of the scholarship which has been lavished 
on the interpretation of the Old and New Tes- 
tament has been given to the “Iliad and 
Odyssey of India,” —then we may listen with 
more respect to the deductions of an Emerson, 
a Talboys Wheeler, or even an Edwin Arnold. 

Meanwhile it is instructive to note what a 
really competent native scholar, Rajendralala 
Mitra, has to say of Mr. Wheeler’s extracts 
from the Mahabharata, contained in his recent 
voluminous work on India. He says in a 
letter to “ The Friend of India” of Nov. 27, 
1875 :— 

“ Fourth, The work (from which Mr. 
Wheeler made his extracts) is mot [as Mr. 
Wheeler asserts] ‘an accurate and almost 
complete translation’ of the Sanscrit Maha- 
bharata, but made up of loose abstracts of 
fragments of a Persian version of the ori- 
ginal.” 

“ Fifth, That the deficiencies of the text 
have not been supplied by Mr. Wheeler from 
the Aryan text.” Further on the Badu says :— 

“It is certain that no portion of the work is 
a translation, or even a fair paraphrase, of the 
Sanscrit original. The skeletons of the dif- 
ferent stories and episodes are no doubt given; 
but they are mere skeletons, artificially articu- 
lated, and no more. Of the muscles and inte- 
guments which make up the figures, and the 
spirit which vivifies them, of the details and 
descriptions which fix the character of the 
stories, — they have none.” Again: — 

“This abridgment was effected once by an 
uncritical Hindoo translator, who prepared his 
Persian version for the entertainment of Mo- 
hammedan readers, without the shadow of an 
idea as to what are the requirements of true 
history ; and then by the Englishman who 
abstracted as much as he thought proper from 
the Persian without consulting the original 
Sanscrit. The result is such as to be utterly 
untrustworthy for critical analysis of the ages 
of the different portions of the Mahabharata.” 
A more serious charge follows : — 

“TI beg to add that I have noticed several 
instances in which words, phrases, and even 
entire sentences, have been introduced in Mr. 


Wheeler’s extracts, which do not occur in the 
original Sanscrit, nor in Mr. Halhed’s transla- 
tion, but some of which may be in the Bengal 
versions. . . . Anyhow, the extracts are in- 
correct and utterly untrustworthy ; and to draw 
historical deductions from them would be 
somewhat more mischievous than relying 
solely on the imagination for facts.” 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
for January, 1868, a report prepared by R. 
Mitra on the MS. from which Mr. Wheeler’s 
extracts are taken may be found. 

Missionaries are fallible enough ; but, when 
a man like the quondam secretary to the 
chief commissioner of British Burmah allows 
himself in an occasional sneer at them, we are 
not surprised to find his work more popular 
than reliable. 


NOTES IN KAREN-NEE. 


BY REV. A. BUNKER OF TOUNGOO. 


[The country called “Karen-nee, or Red Karen country, 
lies to the north-east @ Toungoo, from which station it is 
most easily reached. Here are one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls without a missionary. ] 


ABOUT seven years ago I first reached this 
beautiful land. There was not then one soul 
who knew Jesus. All were in the bonds of 
sin and superstition. Yesterday our party, 
comprising three Europeans and some thirty 
Karens, half of them Christians, reached this 
place. This is our third visit. 

This morning so resembles a New England 
sabbath, that we are almost made homesick, 
though it is nearly ten years since we have 
had the enjoyment of a new England sabbath. 
The rising sun was just tipping the hilltops 
with gold, as we strolled forth from Kealya for 
a walk in the field and pastures near by. 
“ What a beautiful land!” was the continued 
exclamation of our party. On every hand, as 
far as the eye could reach, were fields recently 
dug over for the next crops. Here and there 
were clumps of forest-land, where villages 
nestle in the shade, — villages of from sixty to 
three hundred and four hundred houses. 

While we sit enjoying this beautiful scene, 
one of our party repeats, — 


** Oh! here no sabbath bell 
Awakes the sabbath morn. 


For the tyrant’s voice is here, 
And the wail of slavery.” 


j 

i 

j 

i 
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Yes, this is a beautiful scene of hill and 
dale; but in all its length and breadth we see 
no church-steeple, no schoolhouse; and the 
heart grows weary in the search when we see 
instead, on every hand, by every roadside, in 
every field, about every douse, signs of the 
grossest superstition. Here is the “ wail of 
a slavery” worse than the bondage of the 
body, even the slavery of the soul. 

Over ten persons have been shot, in this 
village alone, the past year, charged with 
being possessed by “ Nats,” which are be- 
lieved by the people to live on the souls or 
lives of others. Like the Salem witchcraft, 
this superstition follows no law, but destroys 
whomsoever it listeth. 

Here is a soil better than the average soil of 
the New England States, with broad fields 
and beautiful landscape ; but the one hundred 
and fifty thousand people are in the grossest 
darkness, —a terrible bondage to Satan. Who 
shall arise for their deliverance ? 

On this broad hilltop, near the chief's vil- 
lage, is a choice place for a mission compound, 
having a view of country comprising at least 
threescore of villages. As the fields are 
ready for the plough, and a bountiful harvest 
sure to follow, so is the harvest of souls. It 
wants but the touch of Him who is life, to 
bring to life these dead thousands. . 

With sad hearts, and in silence, we return 
to our lodgings ; and at our morning worship 
the feelings of all find expression in the prayer 
of one of our ministers for Karen-nee, and the 
few converts already gathered. We thought 
of the thousands of dollars spent for luxury 
in England and America, of the numbers who 
are preaching the gospel to multitudes already 
surfeited with the good things of Christian 
knowledge ; and we said one to another, “ Oh, 
would that some crumbs of this abundance 
might fall to this great people ! ” 

Karen-nee ought to have at once a mission 
family. Here is an opportunity for a man 
who wants to serve his Master, such as the 
most earnest might desire. Where is the man 
who will give himself to Karen-nee? Several 
Karen-nee young men are nearly ready to 
take hold with him strongly in the work of 
preaching the gospel to this people. May 


God call him, and may he come quickly, for 
the enemy is busy! 
KAREN-NEE, Jan. 8, 1876, 
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SIGNIFICANT RESPONSES. 


THE following extracts from letters enclos- 
ing remittances for foreign missions speak 
for themselves : — 

A layman writes, “In response to THE 
Last WorpD, published in ‘ Macedonian’ for 
April, I herewith send you —— dollars for the 
Union, an act I had contemplated for some 
time, but owing to sickness in my family it 
had escaped from my mind.” 

A pastor writes, enclosing —— dollars for 
himself, wife, and infant daughter, “I would be 
glad to do more, but the want of means pre- 
vents me. I cannot get the church to do any 
thing for the cause of missions, and I receive 
but a pittance for my labors.” (We have often 
noticed such a conjunction of circumstances. 
The church that will do nothing for missions is 
usually penurious towards the pastor.— £d@.) 

Another pastor writes, “THE Last WorD 
is more than I can stand. I will not ‘ put this 
matter aside,’ even though I be straitened 
by giving. Yes, let it 2/7 go, —a bright, new, 
unused ten-dollar note, one that I have been 
saving, looking forward to an object. Wife 
and I thought we could spare only five; but 
the Lord calls: let it all go, with tears not of 
regret, but that it is not more. Go with the 
the blessing of Him who for me became poor.” 

A layman encloses the remittance of the 
church, with the following words: “It is too 
small. We have had no missionary concert 
for a long time, and have been without a pas- 
tor since the 1st of January, and preaching 
only four times. The centennial effort is 
using up much that ought to go elsewhere. I 
think my brethren lose much by not being 
willing to give to foreign missions. I send 
$25.75. It ought to be double.” A pastor in 
Kansas writes, “Enclosed find money order. 
It is but little, and it is from a poor grass- 
hopper-damaged church, able through the past 
year to support a pastor only half the time.” 

A New Hampshire pastor encloses a con- 
tribution, saying, “A small mite from a 
small church, itself a mission-church, and in 
affliction on account of the meeting-house hav- 
ing recently been burned to the ground. May 
God bless the grand missionary cause, and 
may there be enough for all the laborers in all 
the world!” 

A sister writes, “I have been hoping our 
church would take a collection for foreign mis- 
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sions, but fear they will pass it over now, as 
we have no pastor, and there is but little inter- 
est in missionary work. I now send what I 
was intending to give if a collection had been 
taken as I expected, not thinking it right to 
withhold because others do not respond to the 
calls of our Master.” 

A pastor in Indiana writes, “ This centennial 
year, recalling the struggles and triumphs of 
Baptist principles for the past hundred years, 
ought toinspire and prompt American Baptists 
to such earnest heroic deeds as never before. 
That we more liberally endow our institutions 
of learning is right, only right. These as 
agencies, potent and controlling, cannot be 
ignored or neglected. But our enlarged con- 
tributions certainly should not flow through a 
single channel, nor be directed to the fostering 
of a single object to the exclusion of others. 
Home missions, foreign missions, every great 
denominational enterprise, should be made to 
enter upon a career of new and vastly enlarged 
prosperity during this centennial year.” 


Our Two GREAT CONCERNS.— The two 
great vital questions of the Bible, with their 
answers, are, “Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” Ans.—“He that delieveth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” And, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” Ans.—“Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,. . . baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Upon these two funda- 
mental questions, eternal issues hang. The 
questions how and why do not so much con- 
cern us now, but what and when. 

The ow? we may know as we proceed, and 
learn by blessed experience ; and the why ? we 
may know hereafter, as the Lord shall reveal 
it tous. Let it suffice that we attend, for the 
present, to what we shall do to be saved; 
and,-after being saved, what shall we do to 
save others? These are sufficient in them- 
selves to claim our whole undivided attention. 
More would only bewilder and overburden. 
The when is important as regards the wisdom 
of using the present zow. 

Having ourselves received the blessings of 
the right solution of the first, the second is 
an obligation fraught with Pleasure, to make 
known its joys and its benefits to others, com- 
forted with the blessed assurance, “ And, lo, 
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I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 
WILLIAM MCLEAN Wricut, 
Witton Centre, 


ForEIGN Mrsstons aT Home. — The Chi- 
nese Sunday school of the First Baptist Church 
(Rev. B. S. McLafferty’s) holds its session on 
Sunday evening from six to seven and a half 
o’clock. Last night there were present one 
hundred and forty-five Chinamen, and fifty 
teachers. These men and boys are anxious 
to learn the English language ; and hence are 
willing to read the Scripture, and to sing our 
sweet hymns, and even to listen to the short 
sermon and prayer at the close of the school, 
by one of their own countrymen, and in their 
native language. A number have been con- 
verted. Some of these look forward to the 
time when they may take this precious gospel- 
book to the millions in their own great empire. 

The church is looking for a suitable man, 
a “native Spurgeon” from China, to preach 
regularly. Such a one would find a wide 
field and ample support. 

And this church is not one that vainly sup- 
poses the whole of China is in the vicinity of 
San Francisco. 


Lucy A. KNOWLTON. 
OAKLAND, Feb. 14, 1876. 


DIFFERENCE OF TIME BETWEEN 
THE MISSIONARIES’ SABBATHS 
AND OUR OWN. 


BY REV. D. B. FORD. 


It is well known that fifteen degrees of lon- 
gitude, or, in our latitude, about 770 miles, east 
or west, make one hour’s difference in time. 
This fact will serve to show us when the sab- 
bath labors of our missionaries on the other 
side of the globe begin and end, and when we 
can pray with as well as for them in ¢heir sab- 
bath hours. 

We will instance Rangoon, in Burmah. 
This city lies nearly 167 degrees east of us; 
and hence there is about eleven hours’ differ- 
ence of time. Thus ¢heir sabbath begins (at 
midnight) on our Saturday afternoon at one 
o’clock, and ends at one o’clock of our sabbath 
afternoon; while our sabbath begins (at mid- 
night) on their sabbath forenoon at eleven 
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o'clock, and ends at eleven o’clock of their 


Monday forenoon. Thus, too, while we are 
engaged in family prayer on Saturday even- 
ing, say at ten o’clock, it will be about nine 
o'clock Sunday forenoon with most of our mis- 
sionaries in Burmah; and, while Christian 
pastors here are commencing their pulpit ser- 
vices on sabbath forenoon at half-past ten 
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o’clock, the missionaries may be remember- 
ing us in ¢heir family worship at half-past nine 
o’clock on Sunday evening. We can, indeed, 
pray for our missionary brethren at all hours 
of the day; but it is pleasant to think that 
supplications are ascending to heaven from 
Christian hearts on opposite sides of the globe, 
at the same hour and moment of time. 


1817-1876. 


In the last number of the “ Magazine,” under 
the title of “ Missionary Memories of Three- 
score,” the author of that article gave a vivid 
sketch of one of the pioneers in American 
Baptist missions, — Mrs. COLMAN, wife of 
Rev. JAMES COLMAN, who in company with 
Rev. EDWARD WILLARD WHEELOCK, far 
nobile fratrum, sailed from Boston for Bur- 
mah in November, 1817, the first Baptist mis- 
sionary party that ever left America for heathen 
lands. In this number we have to record the 
death of this estimable woman, whose life has 
covered so large a portion of our missionary 
history, and who, in the different relations sus- 
tained by her, was connected so prominently 
with the great work of heathen evangelization. 

“ Departed this life, in Boston, April 6, 1876, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH HUBBARD COLMAN SUT- 
TON, thirty-seven years a missionary in India, 
aged seventy-eight.” 

The leading events in the life of this saintly 
and now sainted missionary of the cross may 
be briefly summarized. Born in Boston, 1798 ; 
sailed from Boston for Burmah as the wife of 
Rev. James Colman, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Board, November, 1817 ; arrived 
in Rangoon September, 1818 ; widowed by the 
death of her much-lamented husband, July 4, 
1822; went to Bengal as a teacher in a girls’ 
school ; married Rev. AMOS SUTTON, the es- 
teemed and honored English General Baptist 
missionary, in June, 1826; returned to this 
country on a visit with her husband in 1833; 
sailed again for the foreign field in 1835; en- 
gaged actively and earnestly in mission-work, 
especially in founding asylums for orphan chil- 
dren in Cuttack, Orissa; widowed again, by 
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the death of Dr. Sutton, in 1854, when she re- 
turned to her native land, and has spent her 
last years in quiet retirement with her aged 
sisters, — 


** Only waiting till the shadows 
Be a little longer grown.” 


Mrs. Colman’s connection with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Board was comparatively brief ; but 
it was in that dawn-period, both of her own life 
and of the work in Burmah, when the days and 
years were long and full of meaning. A child’s 
morning is longer than a veteran’s day. And 
so the few brief years that Mrs. Colman labored 
with her beloved husband in Burmah and Arra- 
can were auroral with the glow of a better day 
for those benighted lands. 

But it was in Orissa, on the other side of the 
Bay of Bengal, that she, as the wife of Dr. 
Sutton, did most of her real missionary work. 
Here she bore the burden and heat of the day. 
Here she is remembered, and her name revered, 
by the hundreds who have directly or indirectly 
felt the warm love of her heart, and learned 
the story of the cross from her lips. 

Mrs. Sutton was a woman of retiring dis- 
position, marked simplicity of character, ear- 
nest purpose, and sweet and blessed faith. 
Hers was a life like a summer’s day, — radiant 
at its beginning and ending, and light all the 
way between. If her opening life was bright 
with the morning’s glow, her closing was 
golden with the gleams of heaven, out of which 
the stars actually came into sight. 

When the missionary party of which she 
was one sailed from Boston, Rev. Dr. Baldwin, 
who baptized her, and to whose church she 
belonged, composed a missionary hymn, which 
we give below : — 
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THE PARTING SCENE. 


{Lines written on the sailing of Messrs. Wheelock and 
Colman for India, from Boston, Nov. 11, 1817.] 


SEE that ship, her sails now bending, 
Destined far to Indian seas ; 
See her canvas, wide extending, 
Catch the lingering, wished-for breeze ; 
Richly freighted 
With ambassadors of peace. 


Go, ye heralds of salvation, 
Go proclaim redeeming blood ! 
Publish to that barbarous nation 
Peace and pardon from our God: 
Tell the heathen 
None but Christ can do them good. 


While the gospel trump you’re sounding, 
May the Spirit seal the word ; 
And, through sovereign grace abounding, 
Burmans \ bow, and own the Lord! 
Buddha leaving, 
God alone shall be adored. 


Last Sayings of Good Men. 
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Distant though our souls are bending, 
Still our hearts are warm and true : 
In our prayers to heaven ascending, 
Brethren, we remember you, 
Heaven preserve you 
Safely all your journey through ! 


When your mission here is finished, 
And your work on earth is done, 
May your souls, by grace replenished, 
Find acceptance through the Son ; 
Thence admitted, 

Dwell forever near his throne. 


Loud hosannas now resounding, 
Make the heavenly arches ring ; 
Grace to sinful men abounding, 
Ransomed millions sweetly sing, 
While with rapture 
All adore their heavenly King. 


1 When this was written there was not as yet a convert in 
Burmah: now there are more than twenty thousand ! 


LAST SAYINGS OF GOOD MEN. 


In the anticipation of death, David said, 
“As for me, I will behold thy face in right- 
eousness : I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness” (Ps. xvii. 15). Paul, 
with martyrdom staring him in the face, ex- 
claimed, “ For I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing ” 
(2 Tim. iv. 6-8). When Peter was drawing 
near the time predicted by his Lord in John 
xxi. 18, 19, he calmly wrote : “ Yea, I think it 
meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance ; 
knowing that shortly I must put off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
showed me. Moreover I will endeavor that 
ye may be able after my decease to have these 
things always in remembrance” (2 Pet. i. 
13-15). 

The first Christian martyr died after this 
fashion: “ He, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the 


glory of God, and Jesus sTANDING [as if HE 
had risen from his seat to welcome the de- 
parting spirit of his faithful servant] on the 
right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God. And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge. And, when he 
had said this, he fell asleep ” (Acts vii. 55-60). 

Many martyrs in later years have been 
similarly favored. Among the victims of the 
brutal Titelman in the low countries were 
Robert Ogier and his family, of Ryssel in 
Flanders, whom he accused of heresy, on 
account of neglecting to attend mass. The 
whole family were condemned to be burned at 
the stake. Ogier had ason,a mere boy, but 
remarkable for his piety, amiable disposition, 
and intelligence. “O God!” prayed the boy, 
when they had fastened him to the stake, 
“ Eternal Father! accept the sacrifice of our 
lives in the name of thy beloved Son.” 

“Thou liest, scoundrel! ” said a monk, who 
was lighting the fagots; ‘‘God is not your 
father : ye are the Devil’s children.” 
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The flames arose, and the boy looked heav- 
enward. ‘ Look, my father,” he exclaimed, in 
a voice of transport: ‘all heaven is opening, 
and I see ten hundred thousand angels rejoi- 
cing over us. Let us be glad, for we are dying 
for the truth!” (See Motley’s “Dutch Re- 
public.”) 

“The celestial city,” said Payson, “is full 
inmy view.” “This is heaven begun,” said 
Thomas Scott. “I breathe the air of heaven,” 
said Stephen Gano. “I have been,” said 
Walker of Truro, “upon the wings of the 
cherubim.” “Christ, angels, beautiful, de- 
lightful!? were the last words of Dr. Hope. 
“T not only feel the climate, but I breathe the 
ambrosial air of heaven,” said H. S. Golding ; 
“and I shall soon enjoy the company.” “I 
see things that are unutterable,” said the Rev. 
Mr. Holland. “I see the New Jerusalem,” 
said Norman Smith. “They praise Him! 
they praise Him! What glory! the angels 
are waiting for me!” said Dr. Bateman. “ Oh, 
those rays of glory!” said Mrs. Clarkson. 
“Oh the greatness of the glory that is 
revealed to me!” said Lady Hastings. “Do 
you see,” said Edmond Auger, “that blessed 
assembly who await my arrival? Do you hear 
that sweet music with which holy men invite me, 
that I may henceforth be a partaker of their 
happiness? How delightful it is to be in the 
society of blessed spirits! Letus go! We 
must go! Let me go!” 

When my deceased friend Mrs. Lambrick 
had broken a vessel, and her life-blood was 
streaming from her mouth, on being asked if 
she wanted any thing, she exclaimed, “ Do I 
want any thing? All I want is Christ, and him 
I have. Glory! glory! glory!” and then 
expired. A young minister, whose early career 
was full of promise, was laid on a deathbed. 
He was asked whether he had any desire to 
recover. “ Really,” he replied; “I have no 
choice: for, if I depart, I shall be with Christ, 
and, if I live, Christ will be with me.” 

When the greatest of Welsh preachers, 
Christmas Evans, lay dying, he called his 
friends round him, and said: “I am about to 
depart. I have labored in the sanctuary for 
three and fifty years ; and my comfort is that 
I have not labored without blood in the vessel. 
Preach Christ to the people, dear brethren ! 
Look at me in myself and in my preaching, I 
am nothing but a lost and ruined man; but, 
look at me in Christ, I am heaven and salva- 
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tion.” The last vision the glorious dreamer 
saw on earth was a chariot to take him home. 
As he entered it, he waved his hand, and said, 
“Goop-By ! DRIVE ON!” and so he passed 
away to other realms. (Life, by D. M. Evans.) 
“T am not afraid to die,” said the intrepid 
William Knibb, when near his end: “the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, both of 
omission and commission ; and that blood is 
(Life, by Hinton.) 

Those saints who have lived the most sor- 
rowful lives have often died the most trium- 
phant deaths. At eventide it has been light 
with them. A dear friend who used to say, 
“* When my dear pastor is preaching to saints, 
I scarcely feel what he says to be for me ; but, 


‘when he begins to talk to sinners, I can always 


come in for a portion there,” died one of the 
most rapturous deaths I ever met with. She 
asked her sisters, “Do you hear that glo- 
rious music? This room,” she said, “is full 
of angels, and they are waiting to convey me 
home.” 

Beautifully does Bunyan illustrate this last 
point in the Second Part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The timid pilgrims are all blessed 
in their deaths. “When Mr. Ready-to-halt 
came at the brink of the rivér, he said, ‘ Now 
I shall have no more need of these crutches, 
since yonder are chariots for me to ride on.’ 
The last words he was heard to say were, 
‘Welcome, life.’ So he went his way. J/r. 
Feeble-mind’s \ast words were, * Hold out, faith 
and patience.’ The last words of 4/7. Despon- 
dency were, ‘Farewell night, welcome day!’ 
His daughter Much-afraid went through the 
river singing, but none could understand what 
‘she said.” When Mr. Fearing died, “I took 
notice of what was very remarkable, — the 
water of that river was lower at this time than 
ever I saw it in all my life; so he went over 
at last, not much above wet-shod. When he 
was going up to the gate, Mr. Great-heart 
began to take his leave of him, and to wish 
him a good reception above; so he said, ‘I 
shall! I shall!’ Then parted we asunder, 
and I saw him no more.” “ The first string 
that the musician usually touches is the dass, 
when he intends to put all in tune. God also 
plays upon this string first, when he sets the 
soul in tune for himself. Only here was the - 
imperfection of Wr. Fearing: he could play 
upon no other music but this, /// toward his 
latter end.” 
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All who are in Christ shall die in Christ. 
Death will be to them the vestibule of heaven, 
— an entrance upon a consummated salvation ; 
and all that they will need to enable them to 
overcome the last enemy will assuredly be 
forthcoming from the fulness of Jesus, when 
the last enemy has actually to be met. But 
without Christ we can do nothing in life, and 
nothing in death. To meet Death out of Jesus 
is to meet him unarmed and defenceless: to 
die out of Jesus is to perish eternally. The 
most eminent servants of God have ever found 
their need of the everlasting arms in the hour 
of death. They dare not tread the dark valley 
without the sustaining presence of Jesus. 

The greatest of modern missionaries, Dr. 
William Carey, when he came to die, could 
find no comfort in the retrospect of his un- 
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equalled achievements, but rested all his hopes 
upon the finished work of his Lord. “He 
reposed entire confidence in the all-meritorious 
atonement of the Redeemer, and felt perfect 
resignation to the divine will. Respecting the 
great change,” writes Mr. Mack, “nota single 
shade of anxiety has crossed his mind since 
the beginning of his decay, as far as I am 
aware.” “ He enjoined on his executors, that 
the only memorial on his tomb should consist 
of this inscription : — 


WILLIAM CAREY, 
Born, AUGUST, 1761; DIED, JUNE 9, 1833. 


* A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall?” . 


—Rev. Fohn Stock, of England. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be 


held in the Washington-street Baptist Church of Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 23d and 24th of May, 1876. Rev. Wayland Hoyt of Boston, will 
preach the Annual Sermon. 
[Signed, ] 
HAVERHILL Mass., March 20, 1876. 


Gro. W. Boswortu, Recording Secretary. 


THE Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union will be held in the Washington-street Baptist Church of Buffalo, 
N.Y., immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


[Signed,] 
KEENE, N.H., March 20, 1876. 


W. H. Eaton, Recording Secretary. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
The Great Medicinal Food! 


This justly celebrated Dietetic PREPARATION is, in composition, prin 
cipal; ly the GLUTEN derived from the 


Wuite WINTER PLINT WHEAT PEREAL, 


A SOLID EXTRACT, THE INVENTION OF AN EMINENT CHEMIST. 
It has not only been highly recommended, but certified to by a large 
number of Curemists and Puysic1ans—representing a high degree of medi- 
cal science—as the 


Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food 


For the GROWTH of INFANTS and CHILDREN, 
And for Mothers Lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their Offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which 
are liable to stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition : 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle, 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood, 
That which is easy of Digestion—never constipating, 
That which is kind and friendly to the Brain, and 
That which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to Childhood. 
And while it would be difficult to conceive of anything in Food or 
Dessert more CREAMY and DELICIOUS, Or more NOURISHING and STRENGTH- 
ENING as an aliment in 


Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia, General Debility, 
OR PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
its Mepicat Exce.rence in all Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


a. 


See (iRCULARS INSIDE BOXES FOR TESTIMONIALS AND PIRECTIONS. _ 


Sold by Druggists in the Principal Cities of the United States. 
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From Twenty-five Publishing Houses; all of which HAVE BEEN EXAMINED by a Committeo appointed for that purpose. 


BAPTIST BOOKSTORE....7, 8, & 9 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


BEST D'SCOUNT GIVEN. 


BOOKS SENT TO SELECT FROM. 


“A Permanent and Valuable Possession.” 


BAPTIST HYMN Book, 


BAPTIST HYMN ‘AND TUNE BOOK. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


As an evidence of public approval, we need only announce that 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES 


ARE NOW IN USE IN MORE THAN 
TWO THOUSAND BAPTIST CHURCHES, 


And the list is rapidly increasing. THIS VERDICT OF THE CHURCHES FURNISHES THE 
BEST EVIDENCE OF THE INTRINSIC MERITS OF THE COLLECTION, as well as 
its adaptability to the wants of the denomination. 

SAMPLE COPIES FOR EXAMINATION AT REDUCED PRICES. 


EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES. Examine THOROUGHLY, CANDIDLY. Examine 
the Music, especially its adaptation in reference to the idea of CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
Call in the aid of persons versed in church music, and competent to judge. Less than this 
would be injustice to the society and to these books. More than this we do not ask. Do 
this, and we willingly abide by your verdict. Price List and Circular mailed on application, 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


7, 8, and 9 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Depositary. 


UNFERMENTED WINE. 


The PENNSYLVANIA STATE Baptist GENERAL ASSOCIATION adopted the following : — 


“ Resolved, That believing alcoholic wines, and especially the compounds sold as the 
wines of commerce, are altogether unfit to be used as a symbol of the Saviour’s precious 
blood, we recommend that ONLY UNFERMENTED WINE be employed.” 


PRESIDENT Nott said: “Surely the blood of the grape expressed from the cluster 
is quite as intelligible and striking an emblem of the blood of Christ, and as truly the FRUIT 
OF THE VINE, as it will be after fermentation shall have converted a nutritious into an 
intoxicating beverage.” 


Price: Quart Wine Bottles at the rate of $12 PER DOZEN, put up in cases of six, 
eight, ten, and twelve bottles each. Pint Bottles at $6.50 PER DOZEN. We will make a 
discount on the FIRST lot any church orders, believing that, once having tried it, they will 
wish to continue its use. 


BAPTIST BOOKSTORE, 
7, 8, AND 9 TREMONT TEMPLE, . . . BOSTON. 
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